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A Plan of Education for the young Nobility and Gentry of Great 
Britain. Moft humbly addrefled to the Father of his People. 
By Thomas Sheridan, A. M. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dilly. 1769. 


EW fubjects have bcen fo often treated upon, as that of edu- 
Hf cation; and indeed there is fcarce any fubject of greater im- 
portance or more general concern. “The huppinefs of indivi- 
duals, and the welfare of fociety neceffarily depend upon the 
proper education of youth; accordingly the wifeft nations have 
looked upon it as an object deferving their principal regard, 
That fo little attention is paid to it in our own country, mult 
be matter of deep concern to every fe:ious and difcerning ob- 
fever; the prefent fituation of our public afiairs, the evils we 
labour under, and the calamities that threaten us, are certainly, 
ina great meafure, owing to this inattention and neglect. 

That the prefent fyftem of public education is a very imper- 
ft one has been clearly fhewn by many writers of diftinguithed 
abilities, and muft appear to be fo to every competent and im- 
partial judge. Whoever, therefore, employs his time in point- 
ing out the defects of the prefent mode, and in propofing a more 
ealarged, liberal, and ufeful plan, aéts the part of a good citi- 
ze, and is juftly entitled to the thanks of every friend to his 
country, 

The ingenious Author of the plan now before us obferves, 
that, upon the flighteft view, the courfe of education in this 
Country is neither fuited to the end, the nature, or principle of 
ie government; nay upon a clofe examination, he tells us, it 
will appear utterly incompatible with them all. 

If the prefent mode of education in France were eftablifhed in 
England, it would be the moft certain and effectual means, Mr. 
“eridan fays, of fupporting our coniftitution in church and 
Hate, of fecuring our liberty, and rend¢ring us the moft happy 
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people upon earth. If the prefent mode of Englith education 
were eftablifhed in France, it would be the fureft method of 
training up fit fubjects for an abfolute prince, and fecuring to 
him the full poffeffion of that arbitrary power, which feems to 
have been the darling object of all their kings. 

‘ How would it have made Lycurgus {mile, continues he, to 
fee two rival nations, in their feveral methods of education, 
purfuing ends, and ufing means, directly oppofite to their feve. 
ral conftitutions ! that in one country, where the government 
is an abfolute monarchy, the paths of fcience fhould be 
fmoothed, the courfe of honour cleared, and large prizes ap- 
pointed to encourage the youth to enter with ardour in the 
race: that reward and emulation fhould be the chief infry. 
ments ufed, to enlighten the under{tanding, ennoble the mind, 
and qualify men for the greateft atchicvements in civil or mili- 
tary life. 

¢ That in another country, the profeffed end of whofe con- 
ftitution is, political liberty, the paths of fcience fhould be per- 
plexed and thorny, and knowlege induftrioufly concealed and 
buried under heaps of words and jargon. That there fhould be 
no rewards to excite emulation, no prizes to ftimulate the youth 
to a carcer of glory; but on the contrary, that they fhould be 
threatened into a love of wifdom and virtue, and whipped into 
principles of liberty. Would he not immediately pronounce 
that in the very courfe and nature of things, one nation muft in 
time fhake oif the yoke, and recover its liberty ; and the other 
fink into the moft deplorable ftate of flavery ? 

‘ That the prefent {plendour of France is entirely owing to 
the improvements made in their education will admit of the 
moft ample proofs. Let it be confidered that, previous to thefe 
improvements, France made but a contemptible figure in Eu- 
rope, notwithftanding her extent of territory, and number of 
fubjects. She had no reputation for arts, arms, or policy ; her 
language was poor, and her manners brutal; her lands were un- 
cultivated, her commerce negleéted, and her country was untrod- 
den by foreign feet. What was fhe in a fhort {pace of time after 
the inftitution of thofe feminaries? Let the reign of Louis the 
XIVth declare. What is fhe now? Is fhe not in the mott ef- 
fential points the miftrefs of Europe? Do not the youth of all 
countries go to pay homage to this queen among the nations, 
whilft her own fubjects kcep their ftate at home? Are not her 
Jaws of fafhion and of drefs every where obeyed? Is not her 
language the currency almoft of the world? Her rapid progre/s 
in arms, in commerce, in policy, is too notorious to need being 
mentioned ; too formidable not to ftrike terror into all lovers of 


the Britith conftitution, and the proteftant caufe. 
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t Is it poffible that England fhould fee thefe mighty prepara- 
tions, chiefly levelled againft her, and yet remain in a ftupid 
fate of inaction ; waiting their confequences, which muff ne- 
ceflarily come, and neceflarily prove fatal to her? Does not 
France point out the way to fruitrate her defigns, only by fel- 
lowing her example ? Since we are fo fond cf imitating her, 
fhall it be faid that we can copy her only in her defects, but not 
attempt to vie with her in her perfections ? Or fhall it be al- 
lowed that Britons are by nature inferior to Frenchmen in genius 
and ftrength of mind ? Surely that cannot be faid. No—Let the 
youth of thefe countries have the fame advantage of culture 5 
let their education be but adapted to their conftitution, and they 
will excel the French as much as once they did, when they 
were upon equal terms in that refpect. As much, did I fay ? 
Yes as much more as we have it in our power to excel them by 
the purity of our religion, and goodnefs of our conftitution, 
were thofe wonderful machines put in order, and rendered 
capable of exerting their powers. This can be done only by 
fuch a change in education, as will fit the youth properly to dif- 
charge their offices in whatever ftation of life they may be 
placed. For want of attending to the true fource of our difor- 
ders, how many fruitlefs attempts have becn made to reform the 
inegularity of the times, which has from age to age, and year 
to year, afforded a conftant topic for ufelefs declamation, and 
ineffeCtual fatire. Too long have men of genius and abilities 
been employed in the idle tafk of attempting to reduce full 
grown trecs into regular efpaliers, whofe branches may be 
broken, but will not bend: too long have ignorant politicians 
endeavoured to damm the rivers where their breadth, depth and 
rapidity baffled their vain attempts, and bore away all oppofing 
mounds: too long have ftate quacks employed themfelves in 
Kinning and filming the ulcerous part, 


Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infcéts unfeen, 
It is time to try another method. It is time to do like fkilful 
garveners, to give up the incorrigible old trees, and take care 
o form and bend the flexible branches of the young. Like 
prudent engineers to begin at the fource, znd by diverting that 
into various courfes, to enrich and beautify the feveral parts, in- 
lead of deluging the land; like fkilful furgeons to tent and 
probe the fore to the bottom, in order to effeét a cure.’ 

Our Author introduces his plan with a fhort view of the er- 
‘ors and cefeéts in the prefent eftablifhed mode of education, in 
Caer that it may be feen whether the method he propofes be 
Cleulated to correét thofe errors, and fupply thofe defects. 

he fift rand error in the prefent fyflem of fchool education, 
“ obferves, is, that there is a wrong end propoled by it, viz. 
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to make good Latin and Greck fcholars, only, and minute phi. 
lofophe:s ; whereas the true ends of education in all Chriftian 
countries ought to be, to make good men and good citizens,— 
The fecond grand crror is, that the means to accomplifh even 
this wrong end, are not only inadequate, but unconftitutional, 
of great prejudice to the ftate, and hurt to individuals. 

After pointing out, briefly but clearly, the bad confequences 
that arife from the prefent conftitution of our fchools, Mr. She- 
ridan proceeds thus :-—* ‘To remedy all thefe eviis is the defign 
of the following plan, which | fhall humbly offer to the cons 
fideration of the public, after having premifed two things. The 
firft is, that this plan is chiefly calculated for the education of 
gentlemen, though the fubordinate ranks will foon after reap 
the benefit of it. For, as Mr. Locke has judicioufly obferved, 
** the Gentleman’s calling is that which is chiefly to be taken 
care of ; for if thofe of that rank are by their education once fet 
right, they will quickly bring all the reft into order.” 

‘ The fecond is, that whereas there have been many alterca- 
tions about the difierent excellence cf public and private educa- 
tion, and each have had their warm advocates, to the crying up 
of the one, and running down of the other, I have endeavoured 
to fteer a middle courfe between thefe extremes ; and hope to 
be able to fhew that fuch a method may be eftablifhed, as will 
retain all the good, without any of the bad, belonging to pub- 
lic fchools ; and at the fame time adopt all the bencfis, without 
any of the difadvantages, refulting from a private education. 

* As | have already fhewn the ends, means, and inftruments 
in the prefent fyftem of fchool education, it will be proper, pre- 
vious to the laying open of the plan itfelf, to point out thole of 
a very different nature, which are propofed to be the fcope of 
the new fyftem. 

‘ The firit end in view is to make good men, and good 
Chriftians. 

‘ The fecond is, to fhape their talents in fuch a way as will 
beft fit them to become good fubjects, and ufcful members of 
our free conftitution, by preparing them properly for the dif- 
charge of their feveral duties in the feveral {pheres, profefhions, 


‘and offices of life, into which their lot may cat them, or to 


which they may be directed by their choice, 
‘ The means propofed to be employed for the accomplifh- 
ment of tiefe ends are as follow. ‘T’o improve the underftand- 


‘ing 5 to inftruét the boys thoroughly in the principles of reli- 


gion, and morality ; to have a firict attention to their actions in 
order tu make them conformable to both; and to employ thei 
time chiefly in fuch ftudies, as will afterwards prove mioft bene- 
Heial to themfelves, and uleful to the community. ri 
¢ The 
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¢ The inflruments to render thefe means cfcectual to anfwer 

the above ends, are, a fenfe of honour, a fenfe of fhame, and 
above all a fenie of delight. 

+ Whether the following plan of a public fchool fufhiciently 
provides for all thefe points, muft be left to the determination 
of the judic: Ou 

To give a ‘ull and diftinS view of our Author’s plan would 
carry us far beyond the boun: ds we mutt afiiga to thie article ; 
we muft content ourfelves therefore with recommending it to 
the pertufa 1 of awe readers, and with exprefling our withes that 
it may be «arreed in to execution, and meet with due encourage- 
ment. His views, and the princip!es he proceeds upon, appear 
to us to be liberal and manty; and a fchool and acavemy upon 
his plan, with a few, and thoie not very matertel, alterations, 
would, we cannot bur think, be attended with contidereble na- 
tional advantages, Were a fmaill part of the revenue waich 
js NOW expended i in pen Honing PATRIOTS, en iployed in efta- 
blifhing fuch public tchools and academics, our mi tional! ailairs 
would » probably, in afew years, aitume a difterent face, and 
there nail > be no longer a ry reafon to complain of that Sie: 
tioufnefs of manners, that duregard to authority, that want of 

refpect for laws and government, which every good citizen at 
ssehe nt laments, but knows not ho veto re) nedy. 

We fhail co wibaile this article with laying before our Readers 
part of Mr. Sheridan’s addrefs to his Majelty, wherein he gives 
an account of his Rd. torical Grammar ws Difionary of the Eng- 
lh Language 

‘ The Edi aiiee plan of _ tion, which [ have the ho- 
nour to lay before your Matefty, is not offvred as a perfect one, 
but ony as a ground-work to go upon, fhould it be thought 
worthy to be carried into execution. If the outline be approved 
of, have will be no difficulty in filing up the part Mor have 
I pre‘umed to preient it to your roy: al cond eran till after it 
had undergone the {tri&t examina ion of feveral very able men 
whofe joint app obation of it, gives me reafon to hope, that 
there are at leaft no fundamental : errors ia it. 

© Your Majefty’s royal bouncy conferred on me in the early 
part of your reign, merely on account of fome writings on this 
fubject, demanded my utvolt endeavours to merit by fome fu- 
ture work, fo diftinguifhed a mark of royal fav« ip us 1 had not 
vanity enough to imagine, that [ deferved it from what had 
been already. done. I confidered that b OUnLY " urely as an en- 
couragement to proceed in an undertaking T hed then chalked 
out; and i fhould have thought the end of it il aniwered, had 
I applied it wholly to the promoting of other views with regard 
ouy to my own advantage. 
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¢ As the execution of this work, for which I am now pre. 
pared, will be cflentially neceflary to make fome of the propofed 
changes in education anfwer their end, I fhall here humbly beg 
leave, in as few words as poflible, to lay before your Majetty 
the nature and defign of it. It is a Rhetorical Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Englifh Language, upon a plan entirely new, 
The objects of it are, 

‘1. To eftablifh a uniformity of pronunciation, in the rifing 
and all future generations, not only throughout your Majefty’s 
Britifh dominions, but in all quarters of the globe, where Eng- 
lifh fliall be taught according to this method; and to remain im- 
mutably fo, whilft that language fhall be {poken in any part of 
the earth. 

‘ 2. To revive the long loft art of fpeaking, by laying open 
a method of teaching it, upon as fure principles, and by as juft 
a fyftem of rules, as any other art is now taught; and thus en- 
abling all fo inftructed, to deliver themfelves, when they fpeak 
in public, with due force and grace, in proportion to their ta- 
Jents for elocution. 

¢ Lafily, to methodize the whole of the Englith lancuage, in 
fuch a way, as to render the attainment of it more eafy than 
that of any other; and to afcertain and eftablifh it upon a folid 
and durable bafis. 

¢‘ Difficult, nay impoffible, as the compaffing of thefe points 
has been thought by many, I can now affirm, that with proper 
afiftance, J am able to carry them all into execution. Nor 
fhould I {peak with fuch confidence, were it only a matter in 
{peculation, however infallible it might appcar in my own eyes; 
but I have waited to try my principles and method, by the un- 
erring teit of reiterated experiments. And I have cho’en to 
make this declaration immediately to your majefty, becaufe 
however the public might be impofed on with impunity, as it 
often has been by the artifice or vanity of pretenders, I fhould 
not dare to promife any thing to your Majeity, which I was not 
certain of being able to perform. 

‘ In this confidence, and in a perfeét reliance on your Ma- 
jefty’s goodnefs to countenance and protect an undertaking of 
fuch public bencitt, { make an humble tender of my fervice to 
your Majefly, and am ready, if it be your royal pleafure, to de- 
dicate the remainder of my days to the purfuit and accomplifh- 
ment of thefe points. In jo doing, | am far from being ac- 
tuated by any felifh motive. I know I muft give up another 
courfe of life, and other purfuits, which, if gain were my ob- 
ject, would be likely to gratify my utmoft with, with but little 
pains on my part, to enter upon an undertaking, difficult and 
Jaberious to the Jaft degree. But ftill itis that one _ 
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reen my Chief object in life, and the centcr to which all my 
views tended. 

¢ Yhings are now brought to a crifis. Ihave, after ftrug- 
gling many years through uncommon hardfhips, at length ac- 
complifhed my part, fo as to be ready to enter upon the tafk. 
To the completion of it, affiftance is now neceilary ; I can pro- 
ceed no farther without it. ‘The duty that | owe to a numerous 
family, will not permit me to run any farther rifques. Andon 
the other hand, when I confider the juft grounds | have to be- 
lieve, that if the defign be not executed by myfelf, it never will 
by any other hand, I cannot help wifhing that I were enabled 
to give my whole attention to it, till it fhould be eftablifhed on 
afolid foundation. Nor will my expectations, I hope, be deemed 
unreafonable, when the urmoft { fhould propofe during the profes 
cution of this laborious tafk, is, that my income thould not be lefs, 
than what I could apparently make in a much more eafy way. 
And I profefs to your Majefty in the fincerity of my heart, and 
with the fame regard to truth as if [ were addr<iling the Almighty, 
that | would prefer a competency in this way, to all the wealth 
and honours of this wo:ld, in any other courfe. However 
ftrange fuch a declaration may appear in thefe times, yet it will 
not be thought very extraordinary, if known to come from one, 
who has long loft all relith for the pleafures of this life; who never 
had the fmalleft fenfation of avarice, and has long fince feen the 
vanity of ambition ; who has learned to look at time forward, 
though the fame end of the perfpective as at ume backward ; 
and thus to eftimate the duration of life, nay of the world itfelf, 
but as a point in comparifon of a boundlefs eternity; who there- 
fore has no other enjo,ment left, but the inward fatisfaQion of 
ar his duty, to the beft of his power, to his God, to his 
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An Addrefs to the rational Advecates for the Church of Engiand, 
and all who read the Holy Scriptures in their original Languages. 


By Tyro-Phileleutierus. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 1769. 


HE fituation in which the Author of the prefent inge- 
nious performance finds himfelf, is fuch as hath a jut 
claim to attention. He is a young ftudent in theology, who, 
in oppofition to the flattering worldly views which are tet berore 
him by his friends, is urged bya ftrong inclination to dedicate 
his life to the fole purpofe of becoming an ufeful labourer in tne 
facred vineyard, and afpires to the honour of enlifting himfelf 
one day in the number of the champions of the church of Eng- 
land, But fome fcruples are ftarted up in his way, which he 
T 4 would 
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would fain fee remeved, before he enters upon his folemn en. 
gacemen’. 

The firft of thefe fcruples relates to an affair of difcipline, the 
fecond to a point of f{cripture-criticiim; and boch arofe from a 
converfation, at which he was prefent, in a very refpeétable 
company. Some fharp reflections were cait upon a clergyman 
of tue author’s acquaintance, gencrally efteemed for his learn- 
ing, and afliduity in the moft important duties of his funétion, 
A member of the Britifh parliament, more noted for his implicit 
attachment to a'! forms of old efiablifhment, than for his ac- 
guaintance with the true fpirit of our happy conftitution in 
church and itate, accufed him of taking an unwarrantable li- 
berty in reading the plalms, in the courle of his minifterial 
cuty. To the imprecatory fentences, which recur fo frequently 
inourverfion, he generally gives a prophetical turn, by reading 
jn the future tenfe, the verb, which is there rendered in the im- 
perative mood, 

A modeit hint, indirectly tending to his vindication, was 
dropped by a gentleman well verfed in the abftrufe parts of site- 
rature; particularly in the oriental languages, that poflibly thofe 
paflazes might be miftranflated. “This was not allowed to be an 
available excufe for one, who had declared his unfeigned ailent 
and confent to the ufe of all things contained in the book of 
Common Prayer. It was at firft contended that by this decla- 
ration a clergyman is underftood to teftify that he entirely and 
ex anima approves every fentence, word, point, and tittle in the 
whole book. ‘This, however, according to our author, was 
immediately difproved by the plain words of the act; and it 
was eerecd that no pofiible cafe could be fuppofed in which a 
man could alienate or abridge himfelf of the right of private 
judgment. But ftill it was infifted upon that the liberty afflumed 
by the clergyman was inconfiftent with our ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment, and the matter was difcuffed with full freedom by 
the company, which wholly confifted of laymen. 

The recital of this converfation takes up one half of the 
addrefs befure us; and the firft perfon who figures in the de- 
bate, is a lawycr, of great eminence in his profeffion, of univerfal 
candour. and diftinguifhed by his mafterly compa!s of thought. 
It was faid by this gentleman, * That he did not fee why a 
judicious corrction of the received tranflation of any text of 
{ciipture, improperly rendered, fhould not be as plainly allow- 
ab’e in the deik, as in the pulpit, and as perfectly confiftent with 
that unity of faith and worthip intended to be provided for by the 
act for uniformity. “The minifter who preaches or fpeaks in 
derogation of any thing contained in the book of Common 
Prayer, as he certainly does who condemns as faulty the verfion 
there ufed of the icrip:ure, is by that act rendered liable . the 
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fame penalty, as he who ufes any other order, form or fervice.” 

The barrifter proceeds to make fome obfervations on the origi- 
nal defign of religious formalities and confeffions of faith, and 
on the purpofe which the act of uniformity had more imme- 
diately in view. But he thinks that the rigour then judged 
neceflary to eftablifh the public tranquillity, by an uniformity of 
rites and profeffion, would manifeitly now be as impolitic as it 
might at fome critical juncture have appeared expedient. * Ac- 
cordingly, fays he, no legal reltraiat that | know of has been 
laid upon thofe, who have publicly afierted their claim to a 
greater latitude. By thefe juit and {pirited affertions, they have 
done true and laudable fervice to the church of ingland, in 
the opinion of its beft friends and moft rational acvocates. On 
the other hand, its blindly devoted vatlals appear to have done 
it the greateft diflervice, in ftretching fubfcriptions and declara- 
tions beyond their original defign, where their rigid fenfe is dif- 
claimed as unreafonable, by all candid and impartial judges. 

‘In fhort, notwithftanding tue ftrict letter of the act, the 
liberty I mean to defend of correcting any of the numerous 
mifconftructions that occur as well in the portions of {cripture 
which are read in the liturgy, as in ali the reft, is, I prefume, 
as agreeceable to the fenfe of the legiflature, as it is to the fpirit 
of aproteftant church. ‘ie moft eminent and venerable pre- 
lates not only approve of it, but are moft apt to {et the example 
themfel ves.’ 

Here the gentleman of the law is interrupted by a noble peer, 
who, being a difciple of a late admired writer of bis own 
rank, breaks out into a fevere invective againft the clergy, and 
treats even religious liberty itfelf with that difregard which 
fometimes accompanies the principles of infidelity. ‘The fpeech 
of the nobleman funk the fpirits of our author. His heart was 
painfully dejeGted by the reiterated fhocks of thofe hard and 
weighty words, © perjury, fubicriptions, confcience, legal re- 
ftrilions, prevarications, equivocal declarations, difhonourable 
fubtleties, jefuitical fub:erfuges, myfteries of iniquity, &c.’ But 
while he was in this uneafy contemplation, he was relieved by 
a timely interpofition of the amiable advocate for fpiritual free- 
dom; who vindicates, at larze, the conduct of the moderate 
clergy, and contends for a latitude of fubfcription, At the 
end of his difcourfe, the lawyer exprefles his withes that a well 
weighed and judicious fcheme of comprehenfion could be hap- 
pily brought about; and, in that cafe, he thinks that a better 
fence than fub{criptions, as they now ftand, might be eafily pro- 
vided again{t the incurfions of popery, the moit juftly dreaded 
enemy of our church and ftate. 

* What think you, fays he, of an ecclefiaftical conftitution, 
or fyfLem of articles, canons, &c. calculared to comprehend all 
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that holds the fixed fundamental principles and points of faith, 
in which all ferious and fincere proteftants, of every denomi- 
nation, are unanimoufly agreed, and to exclude thofe only that 
holds the peculiar tenets that effentially diftinguifh all true pro. 
teftantifm from popery. 

‘ The blefings immediately flowing from fuch an eftablith- 
ment, I often enjoy in idea; and cannot help fancying they 
will one day tranfcend the rapturous emotions experienced by 
our forefathers at their emerging from their long night of 
monkth ignorance and bigotry. “Chen will a general reforma- 
tion indeed enfue, and with it the real commencement of the 
kingdom of Chrift—your lordfhip will excufe me—that fmile, 
J perceive, was meant to admonifh me to ufe a lanzuaze more 
familiar to polite and philofophical ears—then will the tyranny 
of fuperftition ceafe. The refiftlefs prevalence of reafon, truth, 
religion, thus unfettered, and free to put forth all their ftrength, 
wil] foon convince us how comparatively weak are all the peual 
reftrictions we are fo often called upon to enforce againft the 
fuppofed encroachments of their then contemptible foe, the 
church of Rome. Her intolerant principles, and flavith fub- 
jection to arbitrary difcipline, incompatible with all wife and 
well conftituted government, being thus configned to univerfal 
difdain and deteftation, fhe will herfelf be at length compelled 
to difclaim them, and court our friendfhip upcn our own ap- 
proved and defireable terms. The papal throne, already tot- 
tering, will fuddenly crumble into duft, unable to ftand againf 
the heaven-directed force of this general union. ‘The begin- 
ning and completion of this great work is, I am perfuaded, re- 
ferved to immortalize the glory of our church and nation. 

Shall I candidly confefs to you the occafion that has tempt- 
ed me thus to ftep out of my province, as you will be apt to 
accufe me, though the importance of my fubjeét to civil go- 
vernment is infinitely greater than is commonly apprehended ; 
perhaps {til] preater than of that which you. lordfhip often 
calls my everlafting topic, the grand American, Irifh, and Bri- 
tifh union ?——I have actually now under examination the heads 
of a well digefted plan, defigned by a mafterly hand, for the 
purpofes juft hinted at, which only waits a convenient feafon to 
he recommended to the government. ‘Though I much doubt 
its fuccefs, till the clamorous oppofition of ignorant zealots, and 
falfe brethren, who for private confiderations fhudder and turn 
pale at the flighteft hint of opening a door to reformation, fhall 
be effectually filenced by the public fcorn, and the predominant 
influence of truth.’ Here the lawyer paufed ;—and after a flight 
fkirmifh or two, the conteft was at an end. 

Though we agree with our ingenious author in many 


things advanced by him, we cannot help excepting to what he 
é has 
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has faid concerning the act of uniformity. He fuggefts, in 
age 6 that the fubfcription or conformity required by that ac, 
which pafled 14 Car, 2. does import OnLy a declaration of un- 
feigned aflent and confent to THE USE of all things contained in 
the book of Common Prayer, &c.; and that by the declaration 
demanded of him no clergyman is underftood to teftify that he 
entire'y and ex animo approves every fentence, word, point, and 
tittle in the whole book. But this conftruétion feems to be er- 
roneous and delufory. For the very identical form of words, 
direéted by the act, exprefsly limits the declaration of unfeigned 
affent and confent to ALL and EVERY THING contained and 
prefcribed in and by the book of Common Prayer, &c. 

In the form appointed there is no mention of afient and con- 
fent to the usE, much lefs the ufe ALONE of ALLE things in the 
faid book contained or prefcribed.—And it will be evident from 
an infpection of the Journals of the Houle of Lords, 18 July 
1663, that the lords and commons were perfectly agreed, that 
to underftand the declaration of affent and confent ONLY as to 
the usE of what was prefcribed, was not enough to anfwer the 
law. A claufe to this effe& was offered to be inferted in a fubfe- 
quent bill for the relief, &c.; but feveral lords protefted againtt 
it, as deftru€tive to the church of England as now eftablifhed. 
—On the part of the commons, one of the managers openly 
declared, that fuch a claufe, applying fuch a con{truction, had 
init neither juftice nor prudence. ‘To aflume, therefore, the 
confiru@tion contended for by our author is to aflume a power of 
interpreting contrary to the judgment of the legiflators them- 
felves. If we would fee this fcheme particularly difcufled, we 
may have recourfe to Olyffe, Hoadley, and the late bifhop 
Clayton, together with the writers who appeared in oppofition 
to them. 

At the clofe of the converfation related in this addrefs, 
the fubject of the liberty taken by the clergyman in read- 
ing the pfalms, is refumed by the company; and the gentle- 
man verfed in the oriental languages, in anfwer to fome thing: 
thrown out by the member of parliament, renews his charge of 
the imprecatory paflages being miftranflated. Nay, he afferts 
the miftakes to be fo palpable, that they muft neceflarily ftrike 
fo young a fmatterer in theology 2s our author, who was but 
jult initiated into the rudiments of the facred language. * Im- 
pofible!’ cries the writer of the addrefs, with fome confufion, 
‘ ftrike me !—after efcaping the cenfures of fo many accurate 
and learned critics.? ¢ I will engage,’ faid the orientalift, * that 
after one hour’s reference to your Buxtorf, or Bythner’s Lyra 
Davidica, and a few glances over a fingle page of your gram- 
mer, the {ketch of the Hebrew conjugations, you fhall be able 
9 give thefe zentlemen full fatisfaction,’ 

Our 
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Our author chearfully undertook the tafk, and was aftonifhed 
to find the matter literally as obvious as it was repreiented, [rt 
will, he thinks, be fearce ciedited, that a common miflake of 
the great mafters in Hebiew criticifm fhould be evident at firg 
fight to one who has bur juit learned his grammar. Accordin gly 
the remainder of the pamphlet is principally taken up in ex- 
hibiting the paflages of our Engli fh verfion that are exception- 
able, together with the literal ‘fenfe of the particular words of 
the original, which feem to be miftranflated ; and it is fhewn, 
at large, that the imprecatiuns in the pfalms are future, and not 
imperative. 

It is certain that the dire, or curfes, are in the future time in 
the Hebrew. But, as it is acknowiedged that the future is often 
ufed for the imperative, the queftion, in any particular inftance, 
mutt, after all, be determined by the nature of the fubject, and the 
charaéter of the ipeake r, or of the perfons to whom or concerning 
whom the difcourfe is made. It would have been much to our au- 
thor’s purpofe, if he could have evinced, from the defign of the feve- 
ral pfalms confidered by him, that they muft have been propheti- 
cal. If the Greek interpreters are allowed to have underftood 
the language they tranflaied from, our verfion is conformable to 
theirs. Should we believe, with Sykes, Kennicott, and others, 
that the imprecations of pfalm 109, are not of David againtt 
his enemies, but of his enemies againft him, we fhall have no 
occafion to read differently from the Greek and Englifh tranfla- 
tions. We fhall have occafion to refume this fubject in a future 
article, whcn we come to give an account of Merrick’s anno- 
tations. 

Upon the whole, notwithfanding a few uncautious affertions, 
the judicious and impartial reader will find feveral proofs of 
critical fagacity and folid jude ment, in the performance before 
us; and we heartily join with our ‘worthy author, in wifhing 
that redrefs may be obtained in the points he hath difcufled, and 
that the clergy may be indulged with a greater latitude, in gene- 
ral, than our prefent ecclefiaflical conftitution feems to admit. 

@ 





Conclufion of Mr. Bancroft’s Efflay on the Natural Hiftory of 
Guiana. See cur laff, p. 207. 


E are now arrived at that part of our Author’s perform- 

ance, in which he gives an account of the four Indian 

nations in Dutch Guiana; viz. the Carivbees, the Accawausy 
the Worrows, and the Arrowauks. 

¢ The inhabitants of Guiana, fays Mr. B. are either whites, blacks, 

or the :eddifh-brown aboriginal natives of America. The promifcucus 

intercourie of th 7: diferent people, has liewife generated {everal in- 


termediate cafis, whofe colours immutably depend on their degree of 
cone 
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‘ato Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, and Quinterones, with fe- 


neration, nor Change of climate, can annihilate the natural characte- 
rific dilinGions of thefe different people. Blacks and Whites, however, 
ae not properly native of this, or any other partof America, having 
been tranfplanted hither, the former from Eurore, and the latter from 
Africa. | thall, however, in a fubfequent letter, fubjorn an account of 
them; but in this fhall confine myfelf to the Aborigines of Guiana, 
who, as well as all the natives of America, are commonly, though im- 
properly, called Indians. i: 

‘ The Indians of Guiana are divided into feveral tribes, differing in 
the degrees of their y rocrefiive advancement from the ignorance and fe- 
rocity of a flate of nature, from which they are but little removed. 
Thofe who inhabit the far interior parts of the country are but little if 
at all known 3 and indeed there are only four nations within the con- 
fines of Dutch Guiana, with whom the Europeans bave any intercouife; 
thefe are the Carribbees, the Accawaus, the Worrows, and Arrowauks. 
The latter are a friendly, hofpitable people, and from the vicinity of 
their refidence, asd coniiant inte:courfe with the whites, their manners 
are better known than thofe of any other tribe; and as they all agree 
in many particulars, in defcribing the three former nations, I fhall only 
mention their Characteriftic aiftinétions and peculiarities, confounding 
the lefs fingular particulars, io their religion, manners, and cufioms, 
with thofe of the Arrowauks, for the fake of brevity, 

‘The Carribbees are the moft numerous, brave, warlike, and in- 
duftrious of all the known tribes inhabiting Guiana. They refide chiefly 
on the fea coaft between Effequebo and the Great River Oronoque. 
They are of a middle flature, well made, with regular and agreeable 
features. They have a fprightiy vivid countenance, and their com- 
plexion is the whiteft of all the four tribes, the Arrowazks excepted. 
Their language is manly, and very articulate, but is pronounced with a 
degree of fharpnefs and vivacity correfponding with their natural difpo- 
fition, They practife polygamy, and have war-captains, though no 
fovereions, or magiflrates. There is no divifion of land among them, 
every one cultivating in proportion to his wants and indaftry ; and as 
they are 1. fs indolent than the other tribes, they till much more ground 
than any of them, though a fmall portion fuffices even for them, as 
they cultiva’e very little except Plantins and Caffava or Manioc; from 
thefe they make bread; and from thefe, by fermentation, they make 
a liquor fomewhat lise ale, of which more hereafter. ‘They live con- 
tiguous to each other, and by blowing a fhell, a thoufand of them may 
be collected in halt an hour. They paint immoderately, chiefly with 
Arnotta, or Roucov, 

‘ Wars, hunting, and fifhing are the chief employments of the men ; 
acriculture and dometiic concerns are abandoned to the women and 
children, who likewife ipin cotton by the hand, but flowly, for want of 
a proper machine ; trom this they weave hammocks, but in a very flow 
and tedious manner, for want of inflru€tion to employ their labour to 
advantage. ‘Their manner of weaving is by winding the cotton, when 
fpun, round two {mail wooden fticks of fufizcient/length, placed at about 
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leven feet diitance from each other, difpofing the threads fingly, pa- 
rallel and contiguous to each other, till they extend a fufficient width, 
which is ufually fix or feven feet: the threads thus difpofed ferve for the 
warp: they then wind a quantity of cotton on a fmall pointed piece of 
wood, and begin their weaving at one end, by lifting up every other 
thread of the warp, and pafling the pointed flick with the woof under 
it: this they do until they have gone through the whole width of the 
warp, and then return in the fame manner, taking up thofe threads 
which they miffed before, and prefling the threads clofe together. 
When the weaving is compleated, the hammock is ftained with juice 
of the bark of trees, difpofed fo as to form various figures, which are 
red, and ever after indelible. The trees which yield this juice, [ am 
informed, are the Wallaba and red Mangrove. ‘To weave a hammock 
in this manner requires the labour of feveral months, and therefore all 
the cther tribes, who have lefs indultry, content themfelves with ham. 
mocks made either from cotton yarn, or the twiited bark of the Samee 
tree, connected by net-work. They likewife form the teeth of fith 
into {mall cylinders, which they perforate with a fmall hole from end 
to end, and then cut the cylinder into many fmall pieces, which com- 
pofe fo many white, fmooth, fhining beads, which are ftrung, and 
worn for ornament. 

‘ Their arms are either bows and arrows, poifon arrows, which are 
blown through a hollow reed, or large heavy clubs, made of iron- 
wood, &¢. which are large at one end, with fharp edges, with which 
they.divide the fkull of an enemy ata fingle blow. They have, how. 
ever, ufually lived in harmony with the neighbouring tribes, until of 
late they have been corrupted by the Dutch, and excited to make in- 
curfions on the interior Indians, for the fake of making prifoners, who 
are afterwards fold to the inhabitants of the Dutch colonies. Upon 
thefe occafions they furround the fcattered houfes of thefe Indians, in 
the night, while they are fleeping without apprehenfion of danger, and 
make them all prifoners: the men, however, who would be apt to 
eicape after they were fold to flavery, are ufually put to death, while 
the women, and children of both fexes, are referved for fale. 

* The Carribbee Indians are at perpetual variance with the Spa- 
niards, and frequently commit hoftilities on their fettlements at the river 
Oronoque. They retain a tradition of an Englifh chief, who many 
years fince landed amongft them, and encouraged them to perfevere in 
enmity to the Spaniards, promifing to return and fettle amongft them, 
and afford them affiftance ; and it is faid that they ftill preferve an Eng- 
lth Jack, which he left them, that they might diftinguith his country- 
men, This was undoubtedly Sir Walter Raleigh, who, in the year 
1595, made a defcent on the coalt of Guiana, in fearch of the fabulous 
golden city of Manoa del Dorado, and conquered Fort Jofeph, an the 
river Oronoque. 

* At the late infurre&tion of the flaves in the colony of Berbice, thefe 
Indians were engaged, by the governor of Effequebo, to fight againlt 
the rebel negroes, many of whom they killed, as appeared by the num- 
ber of hands which they brought away, and for which they received a 
confiderable reward. But an adherence to truth obliges me to inform 
you of a circumftance relative to this expedition, which I am perfuaded 
you will read with difguft; this is, that they ate the bodies of thole ne- 
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«ces whom they killed on this occafion: an wuétion, which is con- 
jidered by European nations as fo hornd and unnatural, that the very 
exitence of Cannibals has been lately dened by fever:] modern com- 

‘Jers of hiftory, notwithflanding the repeated atre:tations of travellers 
to the contrary. For perfons, however, who have never quitted their 
native country, to determine concerning the maoners of diftant un- 
known nations, and, on the flrength of plaufibie appearances, to im- 

ach the veracity of travellers, and pofitively deny thofe things which, 
at moft, they are but permitted to doubt, is a culpable temerity, which 
well deferves reprehenfion. | muft, however, do thefe Indians the juf- 
tice to declare, that they never eat any of the human fpecies, except 

their enemies killed in battle, to which they think thev have as good a 
richt as thofe animals by whom they would otherwi'e be eaten. Bur 
you will doubilefs think it unnatural for any animal to devour thofe of 
its fpecies, even when neceflarily killed in felf-defence; and in this I 
am of your opinion ; though Lam fenfible that we have been educated in 
a {tate of civilization, fo different from that of nature, that we are but 
‘table co determine what is, or what is not matural. It is certainly 
more unnatural to kill each other by unneceflary wars, than to eat the 
bodies of thofe we have killed: the crime conjits in killing, not in eat- 
ing, as the worm and vulture teftify, that human flefh is by no means 
fared. But though civilized nations abhor cating, they are familia- 
rized to the cuftom of killing each other, which they practife with leds 
remorfe than the favages. But cultom is able to reconcile the mind to 
the mot unnatural objects. What but habitude and culioimn could en- 
able us to furvey, without an involuntary horror, the mangled carcafes 
of inoffenfive animals, expofed in a London market, who have been 
killed to gratify our appetites, and whole care and follicitude for the 
prefervation of life, demonitrates that they enjoyed a degree of happi- 
nefs therein, of which at leaft itis cruelty to deprive them, Man's 
right over the lives of fubordinate animals [ will not difpute; the ap- 
parent difference in the mechanifm of the mailicatory and digeltive or- 
gans of carnivorous and granivorous animals, evidently demonttrates, 
that nature defigned fome tor the prey of others: but mankind hase a 
natural capacity for fubfitting indifcriminately, either on animal or ve- 
getable food; and numerous inftances teitify, that the latter is moit con- 
ducive to health and longevity ; and therefore not only humanity, but 
felf-intereft, confpire to engage us at leaft to abridge the quaatity of 
animal food, which at prefent we devour with fo much avidity. 

‘ Monf, de la Condamine, I think, cannot allude to the Carribbee 
Indians, when he mentions a nation of Cannibals north of the river of 
the Amazons ; and yet I have never heard of any other tribe of Indians 
in Guiana, who eat human fiefh.’ 

_ The charaéteriftics of the other three Indian nations are in 
like manner pointed out by our Author.—The Accawau In- 
dians are diftinguifhed for their art in the preparation of poi- 
fons; and though not numerous, are yet on this account 
greatly feared by their neighbours. Befides the arrow-poifon, 
which, proves almoft inftantaneoufly fatal, they prepare feveral 
other kinds of poifon, which given in the {malleft quantities, 
produce a very flow, but inevitable death. 

The 
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The Arrow-poifon. 

© The following is the recipe by which the Accawau arrow-poifon jg 
ufually prepared, and which I have procured from feveral of their Peii’s, 
or phyficians, at different times, who all exaétly agreed in the number 
and identity of the ingredients, but with fome variation in their quan. 
tities, which, indeed, they have no method of either exprefling or af 
certaining with exactnels. 

¢ Take of the bark of the root of Woorara, fix parts; 

Of the bark of Wariacobba coura, two parts ; 

Of the bark of the roots of Couranapi, Baketi, and Hatchy- 

baly, of each one part: 

All thefe are to be finely fcraped, and put into an Indian pot, and co. 
vered with water, The pot is then to be*placed over a flow fire, that 
the water may fimmer for a quarter of an hour; after which the juice is 
to be expreffed from the bark by the hands, taking care that the fkin % 
unbroken: this being done, the bark is to be thrown away, and the 
juice evaporated over a moderate fire to the confiilence of tar, when it 
is to be removed, and flat pieces of the wood of Cokarito are dipped 
therein, to which the poifon, when co'd, adheres, appearing like a gum 
of a brown reddifh colour. ‘The pieces of wood are then put into large 
hollow canes, clofed at the ends with fkins, and in this manner the poi- 
fon is preferved until it is wanted to invenom the point of an arrow, at 
which time it is either diffolved in water, and the points of arrows dipped 
in the folution ; or the wood to which it adheres is he!ld over the fire 
until it melts, and the points of arrows are then fmeared with it. The 
fmalleft quantity of this poifon, conveyed by a wound into the red 
blood-vefiels of an animal, caules it to expire in lefs than a minute, 
without much apparent pain or uneafinefs; though flizht convulfions 
are fometimes feen near the inftant of expiration’ — 

‘ If the cuticle is unbioken, this poifon, diffolved, may be fmeared 
over tie whole body, without danger; and I have often, in making 
expeiments, found net only my hands, but arms, wet with a watery 
tolution of the Woorara, which is fulceptible of a violent effervefcence 
with the heat of tie fun only, and which I have fatfered to dry upon 
the d:in with impunity. In this cafe life depends upon a whole fkin.’ 

The arrows, and the manner of ufing the arrows by which 
this poifon is inflicted, are thus defcribed : 

‘ ‘The poifon-arrows are made from fplinters of the hard, folid, outer 
fubilance of the Coksrito tiee, and are ufually about twelve inches in 
lenzth, and are fomewhat larger than a coarfe knitting neeale, Cne 
end of the arrow is formed into a tharp point, and invenomed in the 
prifon of Woorara; round the other end is wound a roll of cotton, 
adapted to the cavity of the reed through which the arrow is to be 
blown. The arrow, thus decked and armed for deftruétion, ‘is inferted 
into a hollow ftraight reed, feveral feet inlength, which being direSted 
towards the object, the arrow is, by a fingle blalt of air from the langs, 
protruded through the cavity of the reed, and flies, with great fwistnels 
aud unerring certainty, the diftance of thirty or forty yards, conveying 
fpeedy and inevitable death to the animal from which it draws blood. 
Blowing tacfe arrows is the principal exercife of the Indians from their 
childhood; and by long ufe and habitude they acquire a degree of dex- 
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terity and exaétnefs at this exercife, which is inimitable by an Euio- 


pean, and almott incredible,’ 

Our Author, after giving an account of the infant ftate of the 
Indians ; their manner of paffing their idle hours ; the fources 
of their quarrels ; their religious fentiments; their Pes: who are 
at once priefts and phyficians ; makes the following fenfible ob- 
fervafions on 


The Advantages and Difadvantages of Civilization and Refinement. 


‘ In reviewing the manners of thefe Indians, fome few particulais ex- 
cepted, | furvey an amiable p:tture of primaval innocence ard happi- 
nels; which atiles chiefly fr.m the fewnefs of their wants, and their 
yoiverfal equality, The tatter deftroys all diftinétions among them, ex- 
cept thofe of age and perfona! merit, and promotes the ea‘e, harmony, 
and freedom ot their mutval converfation and intercourfe. This facili- 
tues the happineis of the Indian lover, who finds no obflacles io the 
fuition of his defires from inequality in rank or fortune, or from the 
views which ambition and interelt infpire; and this annihilates all envy 
snd difcontent. But the advantages refulting from the paucity ard fime 
plicity of their defires, contribute to their felicity in a more eminent de- 
gree, Man’s real wants are but few, and thofe few not long; though 
incivilized countries they have been multiplied by luxury and refine- 
ment to an excruciating excefs. 

‘ Thofe who have been unhappily familiarized to all the various re- 
fnements of luxury and effeminacy which attend the great, and whoie 
deluded imaginations efteem them effential to bappinefs, will hardly be- 
lieve that an Indian, without any other covering but what modefty re- 
quires, with a fhelter which cannot deferve the name of a houfe, and 
the few culinary and domeftic utenfils which I have already enumerated, 
without any other terreftrial poffeffions, and only the ruftic tood which 
is procured by hunting, drefied without variety, art, or delicacy, could 
form any pretenfions to felicity ; and yet, if I may be allowed to judge 
from external appearances, the happinefs of thefe people may be juitly 
envied even by the wealthy of the molt refined countries ; as their 
happy ignorance of thofe extravagant defires and endlefs purfuits, which 
agitate the great luxurious world, excludes every with beyond their pre- 
fent enjoyments. 

* The fewnefs and fimplicity of their wants, with the abundance of 
means for their fupply, and the eafe with which they are acquired, 
renders all divifion of property ufelefs. Hach amicably participates the 
ample blefings of an extenfive country, without rivalling his neighbour, 
orinterrupting his happinefs, This renders all government and all laws 
unneceflary, as in fuch a ftate there can be no temptations to difhoneity, 
fraud, injuitice, or violence, nor indeed ary defires which may not be 
gratified with innocence; and that chimerical pronenefs to vice, which, 
among civilized nations,. is thought to be a natural propenfity, has no 
exiftence in a ftate of nature like this, where every one perfeétly enjoys 
the bleflings of his native freedom and independency, without any res 
fraints or fears, but thofe of religion, which their Peii’s have artfully 
treated: to thife, however, the inhabitants of all countries are, in a 
grater or le{s degree, fubjected. 

Rey, April, 1769. U ‘To 
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‘ To acquire the art of difpenfing with all imaginary wants, and con. 
tenting ourfelves with the real conveniencies of life, is the noble? ex. 
ertion of reafon, and a moft ufeful acquifition, as it elevates the mind 
above the viciffitudes of fortune. Socrates juftly obferves, ** That thofe 
who want leaft, approach neareft to the Gods, who want nothing.” The 
fimplicity, however, which is fo apparent in the manners of thefe Ip. 
cians, is not the effect of a philofophical felf denial, but of their igno 
rance of more refined enjoyments, which, however, produces effeds 
equally happy with thofe which refult from the moft auttere philofophy ; 
and their manners prefent an emblem of the fubled Elyfian fields, where 
individuals need not the afhftance of each other, but yet preferve a con. 
ftant intercourfe of love and friendfhip : 

O fortunati nimium, bona ft fua norint. Viac. 

© Thefe ladians are indeed unlettered and ignorant, as are all thofe 
whofe wants are few ; the progrefs of arts and fiiences having ever kept 
pace with luxury. Mankind feldem attend to obje&ts which are not 
connedied with ei her their pleafures or necefliues ; and where curiofity 
is thus unexcited, reafon will never undergo the trouble of inveftigating 
the propertics and cau‘es of obje&ts, which, when difcovered, could af- 
ford no entertainment: where, therefore, the wants and defires of 
mankind are few, their enquiries, and c:nfequently their knowlege, 
will be confined. This ignorance, hawever, i. a vehicle of happinefs 
to thefe Indians, as it would certainly render them miferable to be en- 
dowed with fentiments and defires above their capacity of erjoyment ; 
and happy will it be, if they never emerge fr. m their prefent ttate. 

‘ Several moderns, celebrated in the literary world, from obferving 
the innecence and happinels which favage nations enjoy, though igno- 
tant of the liberal arts, have from thence inferred, that arts and {ciences 
were prejudicial to civilized fociety, and have procceded to charge them 
with all the ill effets refulting from luxury, which has ever been their 
companion, cor rather their parent. In this, however, they have egre- 
gioufly erred; as thofe things which, in a ftate of nature, are ufelets, 
may be highly falutary in a ttate of civilization ; as arts and {ciences 
are the fureit antidote acainft the evils of luxury and refinement, The 
tila of civilized fociety have their fource in the unnatural inftitution and 
urrequal diftribution of property, which is neceflarily produced by the 
different degrees of favacity, induflry, and frugality in individuals, 
tranfinitted to, and augmented by, an accumulating pofterity, till the 
difproportion in the pofletions of different individuals becomes ercr- 
mous aod creates a thoufand unnateral diftinGions among mankind, 
enabling fome to fguander the bread of provinces in a profufion of fa- 
tating pleafures; while multitudes fufler by want, infulted by every 
{pecies of fubordinate tyranny, and opprefled by every law which gives 
others proteciion ; while objects ftill more wretched, who ate emaciitd 
with the complicated evils of hunger and difeafe, uncloathed even with 
raps, difclaimed by the world, and abandoned to the rigours of winter, 
penary, and defpair, and whofe miferies rather excite horror than com- 
pawon, daily fhock humanity. Thus the exceflive dilproportion of 
wealth renders the poor miferable, without augmenting the happinels 
of the rich. When this difparity becomes confiderable, then, and no 
pill then, luxury,advances with all its attendant nleafures and refines 


mit, which, without communicating an increafe of happinels co thor 
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who enjoy them, tempt thofe who have them not to endeavour to ac- 

yire them by unjutt and violent means. Mankind are tucn taught to 
conne&t the idea of happinefs with thoie of drefs, equipage, afuence, 
and ali the various amufements which luxury has invented ; thence they 
become the flaves cf a thouiand unnatural imaginary wants, which bee 
come the fource of envy, citcontent, fraud, injulliie, perjury, and vio- 
lence, by ftimulating inordinate appetites, and creating unnatural tempe 
tations to vice, too powerful for the {way of reafon; and thus mankiad 
becomes the author of moral evil. 

‘ We, ina ftate of civilizition, univerfally complain of an in»bil ty 
to conform to the diétates of reafon and virtue: an inability which has 
been unjuftly charged toa natural propenfity to vice, but which is the 
fole production of luxury, and unknown in a {tate of nature, Luxury, 
however, in generating immorality, likewife promotes the advancement 
of literature, which, by a variety of means, tends to repreis and dif 
countenance vice. A {tate in this fituation, Jike a body corrupted by 
intemperance, requires to be fupported by the continuation of corrupt 
means ; and luxury ia the rich promotes indaftry and arts, and feeds 
and cloaths the labouring poor, who would otherwife ftarve. Thus by 
an unnatural perverfion of tine, the members of a corrupt ftate derive 
advantage not only from the follies, but vices of each other; and the 
fabulous fpeech and confeflion of a dying malefactor prevents many from 
ftarving. 

* But every kind of life has its peculiar advantages as well as evils, 
The vices of civilized countries, though more numerous, are !els tere 
rible, Artificial wants extend the circle of our pleafpres; and even 
luxury, by multiplying our defires, enlarges our capacity for happinefs. 
Whether, therefore, we pafs life in the ruftic Gmplicity aad ignorance of 
Hottentot barbarifin, or in the endlefs pleafures of refinement and Jux- 
ury, we fhall al) arrive to the fame end, and perhaps with an equa} 
portion of happinefs, as far as it depends on external enjoyments, ab- 
fracting only the miferies of real want and difeafe,’ 

A defcription of the rivers Berbice, Effequebo, and Deme- 
rary, with their feveral fettlements and plantations ; reflections 
on the management and difcipline of flaves ; and obfervitions on 
the difeafes of the climate ; make up the remaining part of this 
work. 

Upon the whole, we apprehend our Readers will find this 


fketch of the natural hiftory of Guiana, ufeful and entertaining. 
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An Effay on the Medical Virtues of Acids. By Samuel Farr, M.D, 
12mo. 2s. fewed. Cadell. 1769. 


XPERTENCE and obfervation have thus far afcertained 

the medical virtues of acids; that thofe of the vegetab'e 
kingdom, are fedative, cooling, and antifeptic; and that thof 
ef the mincral kingdom, particularly the vitriolic acid, poffefs 
the fame virtues when properly diluted, and are likewife 
fticngthening and aftringent. Whether the mineral acids, whea 
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fo far lowered with water, as to have the fame degree of acidity 
with the vegetable acids, differ in their medical virtues, or in 
what this difference confifts, does not appear to be clearly de. 
termined. In the fcurvy, it is well known, that the recent ve- 
getable acid is the moft efficacicsis, and to be preferred to an 
of the mineral acids. Let us purfue this fubject through the 
effay before us. 

In the firft fe&tion, Dr. Farr gives a fhort chemical hiftory of 
acids ; dividing them into three clafles, viz. the foflil, vege- 
table, and animal. The gencral definition of acids, which we 
meet with in the beginning of this fe€&tion, appears fomewhat ex- 
ceptionable, They may be called then, fays our Author, 
fuch bodies or fubftances of the faline kind, as are fapid, though 
inodorous with regard to our fenfes, Sc. &c. This may be true 
of the vitriolic acids; but the nitrous and muriatic are remark- 
ably volatile, pungent, and odsrous; and there are few who are 
not acquainted with the /me// of vinegar. 

Dr. Farr, in the fecond fection, points out the medical action 
of acids on the folids and fluids of our bodies. ¢ The ftamen or 
fibre, fays he, of which our bodies are more immediately com- 
pofed, is capable, like all other bodies, of a mechanical action, 
by which it may be elongated or contracted. It is endued, like- 
wife, with a more particular animated action, as it belongs toa 
being who is endued with a high degree of irritability and fenfe, 
We fhall confider the power of acids over the latter in the firft 
place, and then attend a little to the methods by which the for- 
mer is produced. This ation of an animal being is hardly ever 
fpontaneous, but is almoft always excited to throw off fome of- 
fending matter. It is neceflary then that every body, that tends 
to excite fuch an action, be endued with a high degree of fti- 
mulus or acrimony. We know that acids enjoy this power in 
the higheft degree of any other; and hence much reafoning is 
not neceflary, to convince us that they are capable of producing 
the effect that was propofed. The action that is excited, in 
confequence of a ftimulus or an irritation, is very particular; in 
fome fenfe it may be called a contraction ; but yet a reaction Is 
produced, which diftinguifhes it from any mechanical affection. 
Another particular too is this, that it is not confined to the 
fimple fibre upon which it acts, but extends to a very great dif- 
tance, and, in confequence of this, may be excited through the 
whole fyftem.’—This is but an unpromifing foundation, and 
we begin to fear that our Author’s fuperftruCture will not be the 
moft fecure. 

But let us proceed.—From what we have juft now quoted, it 
fhould feem, that acids act upon the animated fibre by a high 
degree of ftimulus or acrimony. — Their further effects are briefly 


thefe. ‘That upon the inanimate fibre, their aétion is — 
nical 3 
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nical; they corrugate and contract: that upon the fluids, their 
operation is that of coagulation: and that they likewife have 
the power of refifting putrefaction. Acids then, when con- 
fidered with relation to the folids and fluids of our bodies, are, 
fimulating, aftringent, coagulating, and antifeptic. 

Thefe general principles being laid down, our Author, in 
the next fection, traces out the powers of acids, as they in- 
fluence more intimately the conftitution of an animal ; and con- 
fiders their effects upon the feveral parts of the body, viz. on 
the mouth, the ftomach, the inteftines, in the courfe of the 
circulation, and upon the fecretions. 

In the fourth fection, we have the application of our Au- 
thor’s doétrine to particular difeafes. * We come now, fays 
he, to the moft important and moft interefting part of our en- 
quiry.—This is an examination into the different diforders, 
which may be fuppofed to receive benefit, from acid fubftances, 
when exhibited in the form of medicines.—-We have already 
hinted at their effects in many fymptoms, of confiderable ufe ; 
but we fhall attempt now a more particular detail of the difor- 
ders themfelves’ to which — belong, and to which they are 
oftener contingent than neceiflary. 

‘ The variety of diforders that are connected with what we 
call fever, or a quick pulfe, an acceffion of heat, and uneafinefs 
in different parts of the body, is of fuch extent, that it will be 
impoffible for us to attend, in fuch a treatife as this, to every 
particular, We fhall content ourfelves, then, with confidering 
fever, as of three kinds, inflammatory, malignant, hedétic; and 
attend to the ufe of acids, when they are exhibited in each of 
thefe types of the difeafe. 

* An inflammatory fever, arifes from a violent action of the 
vafcular fyftem, proceeding either from obftrutions induced by 
vilcidity, or from fpafms induced by acrimony. In confequence 
of either of thefe, the heat of the body is confiderably increafed, 
the blood is circulated in a much quicker and more violent man- 
ner, the features are often {welled and protruded, and great pain 
fometimes produced.—The ation of acids, is employed to re- 
move each of thefe fymptoms, but in particular is calculated, to 
alluage the heat, and regulate the too frequent motion.—The 
manner by which it produces them is complicated, and rather 
obfcure. It feems to depend, however, 

* ft, Upon fuch a fedative power as arifes from a conftant 
conftriction. We have already obferved the power of acids in 
this particular, and we have obferved that univerfal fympathy, 
that reigns between the ftomach and the whole fyftem, by 
which, in fome meafure, it ¢oncurs with every thing that af- 
feéts this particular part. This conftriGtion, however, is not 
founded upon aftringency alone. We mutt have recourle to 
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irritation likewife properly to explain ite—And although ie 
fvems an effect directly oppofite to what we Confidered as fuch, 
yet a more attentive obfervation will convince us of its truth, 
That conftriction that arifes from aftringency, can never ex. 
tend itfelf through the fyftem ; for it is not the effect of an ani. 
maed being. ‘lhe affiftance then of {uch an action, as applies 
to the truly animal power, muft be called in to account for this 
effect. But how it produces it, raifes a difiiculty.—All ftimu- 
lants, wheh applied to our bodies in a very violent degree, be. 
come fedative, and all fedatives in a low degree may be con. 
fidercd as ftimulating. It has always been difficult to account 
for the power of fedatives; and opium, the chief of them all, 
has never admitted of a juft theory.—T he fact feems to depend 
upon the great force of the ftimulating matter, which overcomes 
the tone of the fibre, and makes it infenfible of that which 
afreAs it with a much Iefs. ‘This is not done, however, by a 
relaxation ; the contrary to it, as we mentioned before, is pro- 
duced, and to this aftringency in the prefent cafe will greatly 
contribute, though of itfelf entirely unequal to fo powerful an 
effect. —The confequence of a violent conftriction is always a 
fenfe of cold, and the common influence of cold is to produce 
this circumftance. Befides this, the greater motion of the vaf- 
cular fyftem, which probably increafed the general heat, being 
taken off, a cooling quality, or rather a delivery from heat, is 
attributed to thefe bodies.’ 

The fedative power of acids is well known; and.we muft 
confels ourfelves to be but very little enlightened by our Au- 
thor’s theory of this matter. “That a fedative power arifes from 
a conftant conftriétion, and this conftri@ion again from an ir- 
ritation 3 are things which appear to us to be quite in nubibus. 
Neither are we quite clear, that ‘ all /limulants, when applied ts 
oir bodies in avery violent degree, become fedative; and that all fe- 
datives in a low desree, may be confidered as fiimulating.’ 

The theory of the cooling effect of acids: their operation in 
inflammatory fevers; in putrid or malignant fevers; in the 
unall-pox ; and other difeafes; fill up this laft fection. 

Our Readers will probably form a fufficient judgment of the 
eitay before us, from the word’s of our Author’s conclufuon.—— 
* it might be expe€ted, fays he, and with a great deal of juf- 
tice, that fome experiments and particular cafes of difeafe fhould 
be added to the different obfervations that have been made in 
this Eflay. We mutt confefs, that every theory is defective m 
its moi effential part, that is not built upon matters of fact: 
but we hope that we have departed very little from thofe that 
are already eftablifhed by the beft authority, in our enumeration 
of difeafes ; and have only undertaken to exercife our rational 
powers upon, and invett in a plaufible theory, what has been 
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he experience of many ages. And from what we have done, 
|| we can hope for, is, that the utility of fuch medicines as 
we have confidered will be extended as far as the ratio of their 
action will permit, though never yet brought into practice ; 
and on the contrary, that they will be prohibited, where they 
have been employed without a proper foundation.’ 

Theories, however ingenioufly invented, are but of little 
confequence, if not c/early fupported by the fubftantial authority 


of faét and experiment. D 
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The Life of Alexander Pope, Efq; compiled from original Manuf- 
cripts, with a critical Effay on his Writings and Genius. By 
Qwen Ruffhead, Ejq. 8vo. 758. 6d. bound. Bathurft, &c. 
1769. 

R. Ruffhead acquaints the reader, in a fhort advertife- 

ment prefixed to his work, that the hiftory has been 
chicfly compiled from original manufcripts, which were put in- 
tohis hands by Dr. Warburton, the prefent bifhop of Glou- 
cefter, who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Pope. 

With refpeé to his own critical remarks on Mr. Pope’s writ- 
ings and genius, he fays he is not over anxious that others 
fhould adopt his fentiments; that he fha!! think it fufficient if 
his remarks fhould induce the reader to review his own opinion ; 
and that where he has prefumed to differ from refpectable au- 
thorities, he would rather be underftood to propofe a doubt, 
than to offer a contradiction. 

Mr. Ruffhead fays, * that when it is confidered, that the fa- 
culties which men receive from Nature are perhaps nearly equal, 
and that few diftinguifh themfelves by the difplay of fuperior 
talents, we are curious to become acquainted with the hiftory 
of thofe who by their merits have tranfmitted their names to 
potterity ; and are anxious to difcover by what means they at- 
tained that degree of excellence which immortalized thcir me- 
mories,’ 

But admitting that the defire of knowing the hiftory of emi- 
nent perfons may be thus excited, it can be thus excited but in 
very few; very few have adopted the notion that the faculiics 
of men are nearly equal, and of thole few, a fmall proportion 
only could be excited to read the Life of Pope, by a defire to 
learn’ how they might become poets: the defire of being ac- 
quainted with uncommon characters is general, and muft be re- 
ferred into a general caufe, curisfity; the fame paffion that 
prompts us to be acquainted with other uncommon objects, and 
extraordinary events; to fee foreign countries, rare animals, &c. 

To fupport his hypothefis, that the faculties of men are by 
Rature nearly equal; Mr. R. obferves, that reputation has ge- 
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irritation likewife properly to explain it-—And although jg 
feems an effect directly oppofite to what we Confidered as fuch, 
yet a more attentive obfervation will convince us of its truth, 
That conftriction that arifes from aftringency, can never ex. 
tend itfelf through the fyftem ; for it is not the effect of an ani- 
maed bein. ‘lhe affiftance then of fuch an action, as applies 
to the truly animal power, mutt be called in to account for this 
effect. But how it produces it, raifes a difiiculty.—All ftimu- 
ants, wheh applied to our bodies in a very violent degree, be. 
come fedative, and all fedatives in a low degree may be con. 
fidercd as ftimulating. It has always been difficult to account 
for the power of fedatives; and opium, the chief of them all, 
has never admitted of a juft theory.—T he fact feems to depend 
upon the great force of the ftimulating matter, which overcomes 
the tone of the fibre, and makes it infenfible of that which 
affes it with a much Iefs. ‘This is not done, however, by a 
relaxation ; the contrary to it, as we mentioned before, is pro- 
duced, and to this aftringency in the prefent cafe will greatly 
contribute, though of itfelf entirely unequal to fo powerful an 
effect.—The confequence of a violent conftriction is always a 
fenfe of cold, and the common influence of cold is to produce 
this circumftance. Befides this, the greater motion of the vaf- 
cular fyftem, which probably increafed the general heat, being 
taken off, a cooling quality, or rather a delivery from heat, is 
attributed to thefe bodies.’ 

The fedative power of acids is well known; and.we muft 
confels ourfelves to be but very little enlightened by our. Au- 
thor’s theory of this matter. That a fedative power arifes from 
aconftant conftri€tion, and this conftri€tion again from an ir- 
yitation 3 are things which appear to us to be quite in nubibus. 
Neither are we quite clear, that ¢ all /limulants, when applied to 
our bodies in avery violent degree, become fedative; and that all fe- 
datives in a low desree, may be confidered as fiimulating.’ 

The theory of the cooling effect of acids: their operation in 
inflammatory fevers; in putrid or malignant fevers; in the 
unall-pox ; and other difeafes; fill up this laft fection. 

Our Readers will probably form a fufficient judgment of the 
eitay before us, from the word’s of our Author’s conclufion.—— 
‘ it might be expe@ted, fays he, and with a great deal of juf- 
tice, that fome experiments and particular cafes of difeafe fhould 
be added to the different obfervations that have been made in 
this Etlay. We mutt confefs, that every theory is defective m 
its molt effential part, that is not built upon matters of fact : 
but we hope that we have departed very little from thofe that 
are already eftablifhed by the beft authority, in our enumeration 
of difeafes ; and have only undertaken to exercife our rational 
powers upon, and invett in a plaufible theory, what has = 
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whe experience of many ages. And from what we have done, 
|] we can hope for, is, that the utility of fuch medicines as 
we have confidered will be extended as far as the ratio of their 
,aion will permit, though never yet brought into practice ; 
and on the contrary, that they will be prohibited, where they 
have been employed without a proper foundation.’ 

Theories, however ingenioufly invented, are but of little 
confequence, if not c/early fupported by the fubftantial authority 


of fact and experiment. D 
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The Life of Alexander Pope, Efq; compiled from original Manuf- 
cripts, with a critical Effay on his Writings and Genius. By 
Qwen Ruffhead, Ejq. 8vo. 75. 6d. bound. Bathurft, &c. 
179- 

R. Ruffhead acquaints the reader, in a fhort advertife- 

ment prefixed to his work, that the hiftory has been 
chiefly compiled from original manufcripts, which were put in- 
tohis hands by Dr. Warburton, the prefent bifhop of Glou- 
cefter, who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Pope. 

With refpeét to his own critical remarks on Mr. Pope’s writ- 
ings and genius, he fays he is not over anxious that others 
fhould adopt his fentiments ; that he fha!! think it fufficient if 
his remarks fhould induce the reader to review his own opinion ; 
and that where he has prefumed to differ from refpectable au- 
thorities, he would rather be underftood to propofe a doubt, 
than to offer a contradiction. 

Mr. Ruffhead fays, ¢ that when it is confidered, that the fa- 
culties which men receive from Nature are perhaps nearly equal, 
and that few diftinguifh themfelves by the difplay of fuperior 
talents, we are curious to become acquainted with the hiftory 
of thofe who by their merits have tranfmitted their names to 
potterity ; and are anxious to difcover by what means they at- 
tained that degree of excellence which immortalized thcir me- 
mories,’ 

But admitting that the defire of knowing the hiftory of emi- 
nent perfons may be thus excited, it can be thus excited but in 
very few; very few have adopted the notion thar the faculiics 
of men are nearly equal, and of thofle few, a fmall proportion 
only could be excited to read the Life of Pope, by a defire to 
learn’ how they might become poets: the defire of being ac- 
quainted with uncommon characters is genera], and muft be re- 
ferred into a general caufe, curisfty; the fame paffion that 
prompts us to be acquainted with other uncommon objects, and 
extraordinary events; to fee foreign countries, rare animals, &c. 

To fupport his hypothefis, that the faculties of men are by 
Rature nearly equal; Mr. R. obferves, that 1eputation has ge- 
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nerally been owed to adventitious circumitances exciting appli. 
cation and perfeverance. 

It is indeed true, that where there has been great excellence, 
there have been application and perfeverance ; but that where. 
ever there have been application and perfeverance, there has 
been great excellence, may well be doubted. No charaéter 
is more common than a laborious dunce. Men have drudged 
fifty years at poetry, have pored over all poets and all critics, 
and flattered themfelves that they had a tafte for the ftudy, who 
were never able to conceive a poetical image or fentiment, or 
even to write better verfes than thofe of Huggins’s tranfation of 
Ariofto. Many who can receive and retain knowledge as a 
cafk receives and retains liquor, have no more ability to invefti- 
gate or create, than the cafk to produce grapes, or make wine, 
{t cannot be fuppofed, that Pope had taken the fame pains at 
16, that Creech and Dennis and Trapp had taken at 4o, yet 
Pope wrote better verfes at 14, than Creech and Dennis and 
Trapp could ever write in their lives. Mr. Ruffhead obferves 
in a note, which feems intended to preclude objections to this no- 
tion, that though Genius fhould depend upon the power of at- 
tention, yct the power of attention is greater or lefs according 
to the degree of paffion that excites it; and that this again de- 
pends in great meafure upon certain conffituttonal, though unknown 
differences in the firucure of our minds. But this feems to bear 
harder upon nature than the general notion that men are une- 
gual ; for the gift of ability without the paffion which is eflen- 
tially neceflary to its ufe, is a folecifm in nature: it is building 
a windmill in a barn. He fays, indeed, that to be proud of the 
gifts of nature is a prepofterous vanity, and that our improve- 
ments alone give a rational ground for inward approba- 
tion. But if we cannot apply fo as to improve, but in propor- 
tion to a certain con/fitutional firudiure of our minds, and if, in 
confequence of fuch ftru¢ture, we fhall be impelled by a paffion to 
apply and improve; improvement is no more a jult ground of 
fcif-2pprobation, than an aét which lawfully gratifies any other 
appetite or paffion, — than eating when we are hungry, or drink- 
ing when we thirft. In another note, intended to qua- 
lify his general affertion, our author fays, that education con- 
tributes go/fly to the inequality of talents: but there is great 

eafon to fuppofe, that to inequality of talents, properly {peak- 
ing, education contributes nothing. Education plants and 
weeds, but it does not manure; the foil is by nature fertile or 
barren, and what by nature it is, it will ever remain. A rich 
foil, without the culture of education, will be covered with a 
wild and worthlefs Juxuriance; and with culture, fand and 
rock will produce nething. It 
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It need only be obferved farther, that if men are unequal in 
afmall degree, the inequality includes all the difficulties that 
arife from their being unequal in a greater; fo that qualifying 
the propofition, All men are naturally equal, by inferting the 
word nearly, anfwers no purpofe. 

Mr. Ruffhead’s plan is to give the moft interefting particu- 
lars of Mr. Pope’s life, interwoven with an account of his 
writings, and feveral anecdotes of his contemporaries; occa- 
fonal critical remarks; animadverfions on the criticifms of 
others; an attempt to afcertain the nature, force, and extent of 
his genius; and a defence of his moral character, deduced from 
the uniform coincidence of his public and private fentiments, 
and his conduét in the various relations of life. 

The exhibition of his moral character, the writer fays, will 

be of moft general ufe, becaufe all may emulate him as a man, 
though very few are ble/t with powers to rival him as an author. 
_ But if few are ble/t with powers to rival Mr. Pope as an author, 
how can it be true that a// men by nature are nearly equal? or 
how can a preceding affertion be fupported, £ that this account 
of Pope’s life concerns men of every rank, becaufe it exhibits the 
means by which an obfcure man made his way to fame,’ if it 
is in the power of a few only, by the fame means, to attain the 
fame end ? 

Mr. Rufthead juftly obferves, that the life of a ftudious man 
being regular and uniform, an account of it can confift of little 
more than the character of himfelf and of his writings, and can- 
not be expected to entertain asa feries of events. Of what is here 
brought together concerning Mr. Pope, more than character and 
criticifm, the following is an epitome. , 

His father, Alexander Pope, was a confiderable merchant, 
of a good family in Oxfordfhire, and a diftant relation of the 
earl of Downe; he married Editha, the daughter of William 
Turner, Efq; of York, to whom her elder brother, who be- 
came a general officer in Spain, left what remained of the fami- 
ly-eftate, after fequeftrations and forfeiture. 

Alexander, the poet, was born in London, on the 21ft of 
May 1688. He, very early, took uncommon delight in read- 
ing, and learned to write by imitating print. His family being 
of the Romifh religion, he was, at about eight years of age, 
placed under the private tuition of one ‘Taverner, a prieft, who 
lived fomewhere in Hampfhire, from whom he learned the 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages. 

About this time he met with Ogilby’s Homer, and Sandys’s 
Ovid, which he read with a deliget that fhewed the bent of his 
genius. Upon this little incident it might have been remarked, 
that Pope formed his verfification by the power and reéti- 
bude of his own genius and tafte: it is natural to imitate what is 
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firft read with delight; and perhaps very few befides Pope, who 
thould firft have read the verfes of Ogilby and Sandys, wou!d 
afterwards have written with more genera) harmony than Dry- 
den. 

If, according to this account, he learned the rudiments of 
Latin and Greek under Taverner, he muft have iearnt with a- 
ftonifhing rapidity, for he was not with him more than a year: 
he was Jent from Taverner to a private fchool at Twiford, near 
Winchelter, and there he continued a year: from this {chool 
he was {ent to another near Hyde-park, and then it is faid he 
was but ten years old. At thefe fchools he rather loft fome of 
what he had learnt of Taverner, than acquired more; of which 
he was fo fenfible, that among his earlieft pieces, there is a fatire 
on his matter at ‘C'wiford. 

But though he was with Taverner but a year, and rather 
Lbft than gained ground, from the time he left him, yet it ap- 
pears by this account, that in the courfe of his fchool exer- 
cifes, he tranflated above a fourth of Ovid’s metamorphofes, 
and that part of the Thebaid of Statius, which having been 
corrected afterwards, we find among his works. 

While he was at fchool near Hy de- park, he found means to 
be frequently at the play-houfe, and was fo captivated with the 
drama, that he turned the chief tranfactions of the Iliad intoa 
kind of play, compofed of a number of f{peeches from Ogilby’s 
tranflation, tacked together with verfes of his own. 

He prevailed upon his fchool-fellows to take parts in this 
play, and upon his mafter’s gardener to act the character of Ajax. 

At the fchool near Hyde-park he continued about 2 years, 
and then, being about 12 years old, he went to refide at Bin- 
field, in W indfor-foreft, with his father, who, about the time of 
the Revolution, when Pope was a year old, had retired from 
bufinefs with about 20,000 pounds, which he put into a chet, 
and {pent as he wanted it: for being a Papift, he could not pur- 
chafe land, and he made a point of confcience not to lend it to 
the new government; fo that when Pope came to the fucceffion, 
great part of the money was expended. 

At Binfield, Pope was, for a few months, put under the 

uition of another prieft ; but from him it is {aid he received little 
beneht, having made no further progrefs than being able to 
_ conttrue a little of T ully’s Offices, which, after having tranflated 
Ovid and Statius, he might certainly do, without great advances 
in learning. 

Hitherto thea he mu& have known nothi ing but what he learnt 
during one vear under Taverner: and from this time till twenty, 
he became his own proteptor, and gained what other knowledge 
he had by reading the clafiics, efpecially the poets, to whom he 
epphied with great afhduny and delight. 

When 
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When he was yet a child, his father would often fet him to 
nake Englifh verfes, and, though no poet, was yet very difficult 
to be pleafed: he made his fon correct them again and again. 
When they were to his mind, he took pleafure in reading them, 
and would fay, ‘ Thefe are good rhymes.’ 

It appears by the eighth letter to Mr. Cromwell, that his father 
had fometimes recommended the ftudy of phyfic: but this was 
certainly mere recommendation; for, in his epiftle to Dr. Arbath- 
not, he fays, 

‘ ] left no calling for this idle trade 
‘ No duty broke, no father difobey'd.’ 

Sometime between the age of thirteen and fifteen, he com- 
pofed a comedy and a tragedy. ‘Tvhe fubject of the comedy is 
not known, but the tragedy was founded on the legend of Saint 
Genevieve. He foon afterwards attempted an epic, which he 
called Alcander, and of which he wrote about four books, of 
one thoufand lines each. He was importuned by Betterton the 
player, whom he knew from a boy, to convert it into a tragedy, 
but he refufed ; he was afterwards, fays Mr. Ruffhead, advifed 
by bifhop Atterbury to burn it, and he complied, though not 
without fome regret. 

Mr. Ruffhead immediately quotes a paflage from one of the 
bihop’s letters to Pope, which feems to imply that he did not 
advife him to burn this poem, but that Pope firft acquainted 
him both with the intention and the fact. ¢ I am not forry, fays 
the bifhop, that Alcander is burnt, had I known your intentions, 
I would have interceded for the firfl page, and put it among my 
curiofities.” “Ihe bifhop would fcarce have thought it worth 
while to fay that be was not forry for the doing what he advifed 
tobe done; nor would he have regretted the not knowing an 
ingention he had produced, or delayed to exprefs his defire that a 
leaf fhould be preferved, till it was too late to be gratified. The 
tragedy and comedy fhared the fame fate with Alcander, 
Some of the extravagancies in this epic he produces as examples 
inthe Art of Sinking in Poetry, and figns them Anonymous. 

When he was fifteen, having made a confiderable progrefs in 
the learned languages, he came to London to learn the French 
and Italian, which he acquired with great difpatch. 

About this time he made atranflation of Tully de Sene‘fute, a 
copy of which is faid to be preferved in Lord Oxford’s library. 
l'tom this time till he was twenty, he devoted himfelf wholly to 
the reading the moft confiderable poets and critics in the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Englith languages. 

In all this time he never read any treatife on logic or rhetoric ; 
Locke's I fly fell into his hands by chance, which at firft he found 
quite infipid, but he afterwards read it with great attention and 
piafure. He read Temple’s effays alfo, but ufed to pafs lightly 
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over the political paflages, having a diflike to the fubje&, which 
continued through his whole life. 

He now read wholly for pleafure, and his ftudies were cop. 
fined to poetry and the belles Jettres: of the Latin poets he 
preferred Statius next to Virgil, and of the Italian he liked Taffy 
better than Ariotto. 

In this interval he wrote his Ode to Solitude, and the Paftorals; 
and it feems that in this interval too he had the firft view of 
Dryden’s works: from the mement he had feen Dryden he 
abandoned Spencer and Waller, and applied to that great mafer 
with unremitted attention. 

Mr. Ruffhead infers from this, that * Pope learnt alt the 
magic of his verfification from Dryden,’ which perhaps is not 
doing Pope juftice: of whom had he learnt when, after reading 
Ogilby and Sandys, he made what, in the nice judgment of his 
father, were gad rhymes? Of whom did Dryden learn ? If Dry- 
den, without fuch a model as he became to Pape, improved 
verfification by the force of his own genius, why muft Pope 
neceflarily derive his verfification from Dryden ? it is faid indeed 
that Pope adopted the very turn of Dryden's periods, but this is 
begging the queftion; the periods of Pope became fimilar to 
thofe of Dryden from a commen caute, truth and perfection 
are one. 

Pope, from the time of his having firft read the works of 
Dryden, became impatient to fee him, and was at length by a 
friend introduced to him at a coffee-houfe, but Dryden died 
before any intimacy could be formed betweenthem. Mr. Ruff- 
head fays that the fourth paftorzl, the author’s favourite, was 
written to the memory of Mrs. Tempeft, but from the very note 
which is inferted to prove it, this appears to be a miftake. 
© Your laft eclogue, fays Mr. Walth, in a letter, being on the 
fame fubject with that of mine on Mrs. Tempeft’s death, | 
fhould take it very kindly in you to give it a little turn, AS IF \T 
WERE to the memory of the fame lady, if they were not written for 
fome particu'ar woman whom you would make immortal.’ By 
this extract fiom Walfh’s letter, it appears that Pope did na 
write this paftoral to the memory of Mrs. Tempeft, but that 
at Mr. Walfh’s requeft to give it aflerwards a little turn as if it 
bad been fo written, he infcribed it to her memory. 

At the age of twenty, it is faid that he retraced his ftudies from 
the beginning, and went through the feveral parts of a learned 
education upon a regular plan, but whether alone or with affil- 
tance does not appear. 

In this courfe he perfevered till twenty-feven, and went 
through thofe parts of philofophy and hiftory which moft con- 
tributed to encreafe his ftore of fentiment ; and he reduced his 
natural talent for poetry to a {cience. 
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During his refidence at Binfield he became acquainted with 
Sip William ‘T'rumball, who retired into that neighbourhood in 
1697 from being fecretary of ftate; what was Pope's age when 
the acquaintance commenced docs not appear, but tt continued 
til] Sir William died. 

His paftorals brought him acquainted with the moft eminent 
men of his time, Mr. Wycherly, Mr. Walth, Lord Lan{down, 
Dr. Garth, Lord Halifax, Lord Somers and feversl others. 
He is faid to have loft the friendfhip of Mr. Wycherly by cor- 
recting his bad poctry, and of Mr. Cromweil, one of his earlieft 
friends, by correéting his bad tafte. 

Thouzh the paftorals were written in 1704, the author being 
then fixteen, they were not puodlifhed till 1709 *. About the 
fame year, 1704, he alfo wrote that part of his Windfor Foreft 
which relates to the country, and in the year 1713 he wrote the 
reft, and publifhed the poem. 

The lyric pieces, particularly the Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, 
were written foon after the paftoralS; and, according to Mr. 
Rufhead, the Effay on Criticifm before the author was twenty. 
In Dr. Warburton’s edision it is faid to have been written in the 
year 1709, when he was one and twenty. Mr. Ruffhead fays it 
was publifhed within two years after it-was written ; if fo, it was 
publifhed in 1710, three years before his Windfor Foreft. 

This piece was attacked by Dennis, principally, as he con- 
feed, becaufe it had more applaufe than it deferved: Pope 
allowed fome of Dennis’s remarks to be juft, and faid he would 
alter the paflages. Colonel Hamilton, and others, tranflated it 
into French verfe: it was alfo tranflated into Latin verfe by fe- 
veral ingenious writers; particularly Mr. Smart, and Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, the author of an Englifh poem called the Sea Piece, 
in which, though it is little known, there are many very fine 
pallages +. 

In the year 1712, Mr. Pope being then four and twenty, he 
wrote his Rape of the Lock; the account given of the incidents 
which produced this poem is exactly the fame with that in Dr. 
Warburton’s edition. It was tranflated into French, Italian, 
and Latin ; Pope himfelf wrote a humorous piece intitled a Key 
tothe Lock, whimfically maintaining that the Rape of the 
Lock was an allegorical pocm written to ridicule the barrier 
treaty, 

Mr, Pope’s next poetical compofition was the Elecy to the 
“mory of an unfortunate Lady, of whom the account here 
gen is little more than may be gathered from Dr. Warburton’s 
hotey and from the poem itfelf, 


* This appears by a note in Dr, Warbu.ton’s edition, but is not 
Mentioned by Mr. Ruffhead. 


t See Review, vol. JI, p. 257. 
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Mr. Ruffhead proceeds to give an account of the feveral per- 
formances of Mr. Pope, as they ftand in Dr. Warburton’, 
edition. 

Of the Epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard he juftly obferves thar 
the exquifite painting of licentious paffion, the glowing lines 
that exprefs Eloifa’s tondnefs, her. contempt of connubial ties, 
and the unbounded freedom of her attachment, have produced 
difpofitions and fentiments by no means favourable to virtue: 
They have, fays he, been often repeated with too much fuccefs 
by artful libertines to forward the purpofes of fedution, and 
have perhaps as often been remembered by the deluded fair one, 
and deemed a fanétion for deviations from virtue. 

Mr. Pope wrote his Temple of Fame before his Rape of the 
Lock, though in the arrangement of his works it ftands after- 
wards, and is mentioned in that order by Mr. Ruffhead. It 
appears to have been written in 1711 and publifhed in 1713, 
But Mr, Ruffhead fays that Mr. Pope, before he publithed this 
piece, had made a confiderable progrefs in his tranflation of 
Homer. 

In 1713, when he was in his twenty-fifth year, he circulated 
propofals for publifhing this tranflation by fubfcription, 

Mr. Ruffhead, in the gencral account that he has given of 
Mr. Pope’s employments and purfuits, from the age of twenty 
to twenty-feven, fays, that in this early part of his life, he m- 
herited a decent competence, free from want and dependance, and was 
under no neceffity to publith for prefent fupply. Yet he fays that 
he undertook this tranflation folely with a view to profit, being 
then fo deflitute of money that he had not fuffictent to purchafe the books 
be had occafian for: Is there not fome inconfiftency here? It has 
been juft faid that Mr. Pope had tranflated @ con/iderable part of 
Licmer before he publifhed his Temple of Fame, but there is 
reafon to fufpect this to bea miftake ; for, in a fubfequent page, 
we find this paflage, * he uo fooner refolved on the attempt which 
he began about the age of twenty-five, than he profecuted it with 
great ardour and affiduity.? Now if he profecuted this work 
from the time he refolved upon it, and Legan it at twenty-five; 
he was fo far from having tranflated a confiderable part of It 
before he publifhed his Temple of Fame, that he bad not then 
fo much as refolved upon the work. 

The truth feems to be, that having refolved to tranflate Ho- 
mer, who to Englifh readers was at that time comparafivey 
unknown, he wrote his Temple of Fame, of which Homer ad 
manifeftly the hero, and publifhed it at the fame time with his 
propofals, in order to render Homer the object of general curio- 
fity and regard, and exhibit a fpecimen of his abilities to tran: 
late him. To this laborious undertaking he was prompted by 
Sir William Trumball and other friends, but Lord Oxford al- 
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ways difcouraged it, faying that io good a writer ought not to 
ranflate. 

' He tranflated the Iliad in five years, notwithftanding his ftri& 
attention to preferve the reputation he had acquired, which in- 
duced him to confult a great number of authors, and to take a 
journey to Oxford for the benefit of the Bodleian library. 

The firft manufcript copy is yet in being, and is defigned for 
fome public library as a fingular curiofity, being written on the 
envelopes of letters, which occafioned Swift’s calling him paper- 
fparing Pope. 

He publifhed the tranflation of the Iliad for his own benefit ; 
his f{ubfcription amounted to 6000]. and he fold the work for 
2001, and all the fubfcription copies, to Lintot, who was foon 
made rich by his bargain. 

Parnelle wrote the life of Homer, but Pope colle&ed and 
clafled the materials, and had afterwards as much trouble in 
correcting the compofition as if he had written it. 

Pope wrote the notes on the Iliad, Brome thofe on the 
Odyfley. 

In the laft edition which Mr. Pope himfelf publifhed of the 
liad, the prefent bifhop of Gloucefter, at his defire, as appears 
by a letter inferted in a note fubjoined to this account, revifed 
and corrected the preface, and the Effay on Homer, as they now 
ftand. 

Mr. Ruffhead fays, that Mr. Pope’s friendfhip with Mr. 
Addifon commenced in 1713; but this muft be a miftake. Pope 
wrote the firft fketch of the Rape of the Lock in 1711, and 
added the machinery in 1712, the date of the piece in Dr. 
Warburton’s edition. He fhewed Addifon his project for the 
machinery, before he added it ; and Addifon difapproved it, as it 
appears, from envy : Pope’s acquaintance with Addifon therefore 
muft have been of near two years ftanding in 1713. 

The ftory of Addifon’s tranflating the firft book of the Iliad, 
and publifhing it under the name of Tickel, his dependant, is 
wellknown; Mr. Ruffhead fays it happened foon after Mr. 
Addifon advifed Mr. Pope againft adding the machinery to the 
Rape of the Lock: if fo, it happened in or before the year 
4713, and their friendfhip, being broken by this incident, mutt 
have been broken before the time affigned for its commencement. 
The dates to which thefe facts are referred muft certainly be very. 
€ironeous. 

_ Mr, Pope, in the firft warmth of his refentment, conceived a 
defign to expofe the defeéts of Addifon’s rival tranflation by a 
fevere criticifm; the copy which he marked for that purpofe, 
fays Mr. Ruffhead, now lies before me, in the margin of which 
the feveral faults in tranflation, Janguage, and numbers, are 
clad under proper heads, but the growing fplendor . Mr. 
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Pope’s tranflation foon threw the rival performance into fuck 
ob{curity, that he determined to leave it there, to peiith and be 
forgotten. 

Some attempts were afterwards made to reconcile them, by 
their common friends Mr. Jarvis and Sir Richard Steel, and ay 
interview was procured, at which Gay alfo-was prefent; but 
Addifon is faid to have ufed fo many taunting and depreciating 
expreffions, with an affected calmnefs of temper, and Pope to 
have refented them with fo glowing a fpirit, that they parted 
without ceremony; and Pope, while the provocation was yet 
recent, wrote the character of Addifon, which is to be found in 
his Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot: Pope fent it in a letter to Addi- 
fon long before it was publifhed, and did not take it into his 
works till it had been printed by Curl and the journalifts of thofe 
times. Addifon ever afterwards treated Pope with civility. 

The celebrity which Pope acquired by his tranflation of Ho- 
mer united againft him all the malice and dulnefs of the time: 
fomething was every day fcrawled under the name of criticifm, 
which was always fcurrilous in proportion as it was impotent; and 
Pope carefully collected thefe pieces, to which, having bound 
them up in all fizes, he prefixed this motto from Job, ‘OQ! that 
mine adverfary had written a book !? As many of thefe writers 
were anonymous, Pope inferted the name, with occafional re- 
marks: the collection is ftill in being, and is offered to any 
public library that firft afks it. 

Pope never anfwered any of them, which was the fevereft 
mortification and difappointment that they could fuffer; but he 
was unfortunate enough to incur the cenfure of Madam Dacier, 
from whom he confefled that he received -great helps. He had 
mentioned her in his preface without the politenefs that was due 
to her fex and merit; fhe, in return, controverted fome of his 
fentiments: but Pope, though he would make no reply to the 
liberal abufe of ruffians and dunces, immediately paid a proper 
attention to Madam Dacier; he wrote her a genteel and obliging 
letter, in which he exprefled his concern at having written any 
thing to difpleafe fo excellent a genius ; and fhe, with an amiable 
franknefs, protefted fhe would forget all that was pafled: and 
there was from this time the appearance of perfect efteem and 
regard between them. . 

Having eftablifhed both his fortune and reputation by this 
work, he removed, with his father and mother, from Binfield to 
Twickenham. It is faid that he fold the little eftate at Binfield, 
and purchafed the houfe at Twickenham ; but how the eftate 
became his, his father being ftill alive, or how he could have 
faleable property in land, being a papift, does not appear. 

It faid that Mr. Pope’s removal from Binfield to Twickenham 


took place in the year 1715; but if fo, it feems difficult to con- 
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ceive how it could depend upon the eftablifhment of his fame 
and fortune by the tranflation of Homer, for the work was not 
begun till 1713, and he was five years in tranflating the Iliad; fo 
that if he removed to Twickenham in 1715, he removed three 
ears before the Iliad was finithed. 

But however this be, Mr. Pope confidered his fettling at 
Twickenham as one of the great zras of his life. He improved 
the place wi h great tafte. One of its principal ornaments was 
his grotto, the decoration of which was a favourite amufement 
of his declining years; and he was affifted by prefents of various 
kinds from perfons of high rank, particularly the late Prince of 
Wales. 

About two years after his removal to Twickenham, his father 
died fuddenly, at the age of feventy-five; he buried him ac 
Twickenham, and erected a monument to his memory. 

In the fame year, 1717, while he was engaged in the tranf- 
lation of Homer, he printed a collection of all the poerical 
pieces he had then written; and, ig the year 1721, he puolifhed 
his edition of Shakefpeare. 

When the !liad was all publifhed, Mr. Pope engaged in the 
tranflation of the Odyfley, which he publifhed in the fame man- 
ner, and fold for 6021]. juft half what he had obtained for the 
liad. ‘The fale of the Odyfley was not fo great as was exe 
pected from the fale of the Iliad. 

In this work Mr. Pope was affifted by Drome and Fenton; to 
Brome he gave Bool. and to Fenton 3-0). fo that their part of 
the work coft him three hundred pounds more than he received 
of Lintot for the whole, fetting afide the fubfcription copies, 
the number of which does not appear. Pope amended and cor- 
reGted Brome’s and Fenton’s parts throughout. 

He did not folicit fubicriptions for the Odyfley as a work to 
be performed wholly by himéclf. In the propofal for the Odyf- 
fey there are thefe words, * I take this occafion to declare that 
the future tenefit of this propofal is not folely for my own ufe, 
but for that of two of my friends who have aflifted me in it.’ 

It may howeversbe remarked that this declaration feems not 
exactly to quadrate with Pope’s giving Fenton and Brome a 
certain fum fer their labour, becaufe in that cafe he had a right 
to appropriate the benenhr of the propofal folely to himfelf. 

The tranflation of the Odyfley was compleated in the year 
1725, juft feven years after the completion of the Iiad,—if that 
was begun in 1713, and finifhed in five years: Pope at this 
time being juft thirty-feven. 

In the following year he engaged with his friends, Swift and 
Arbuthnot, in printing the five volumes that are called Pope’s 
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About this time, 1726, Mr. Ruffhead fays, that ‘ as Pope was 
returning home from a vifit, in a friend’s chariot, it happened op 
taffing a bridge to be overturned, and thrown with the horfes in. 
to the water :’ but his account of this accident is very imper. 
fect and erroneous. ‘The friend he had been to viftt, and in 
whofe carriage he was returning, was lord Bolingbroke; and jt 
is fo far from being the fact that it was overturned in paffng 
bridge, that the accident was occafioned by the bridge being 
down, which madc it neceflary for the horfes to go through the 
water: ** the bridge, fays lord Bolingbroke in a letter to Swift, 
dated Sept. 1726, was down, the coach forced to go through 
the water, the bank fteep, a hole on one fide, and a block of 
timber on the other, the night as dark as pitch.” ‘The fall was 
broke by the water, but the glafics were up, and if one of lord 
Golingbroke’s fervants had not broken the glafs, and pulled Mr, 
Pope through the window, he would have been drowned ; his 
right hand was fo feverely cut, that he loft the ufe of two of 
his fingers. 

The next confiderable work which Mr. Pope undertook; 
was his Eflay on Man. ‘The time is not here mentioned ; but 
it appears by a letter of lord Bolingbroke to dean Swift, that 
the three firft epiftles were finifhed in 1731. 

Mr. Ruffhead fays it has been generally underftood, that 
Mr. Pope engaged in this undertaking by the advice of lord 
Bolingbroke, but that although the poet permitted him to be 
confidered by the public as his philofopher and guide, yet Pope 
was in fact the philofopher and guide of Bolingbroke, and that, 
if his lordfhip’s word is to be taken, Pope was fo far from put- 
ting his prefe into verfe, that he put Pope’s verfe into profe. 
Where his lordfhip’s word is given for this fact we are not told; 
but in his letter juft cited tnere are thefe words, ** Does Pope 
talk to you of the noble work, which, nt my infligation, be bas 
becun ?”—Lord B. then mentions the fyftem particularly which 
this noble work is to difplay, and adds, ‘* you will not under- 
ftand that Pope will go fo deep into the argument, or carry it fo 
far as I have hinted.” 

That Pope undertook the Effay on Man at lord Bolingbroke’s 
inftigation, is exprefsly affirmed, and that the fyftem was Bo- 


lingbroke’s and not Pope’s, is furcly very ftrongly implied, by 


the intimation that Pope would not exccute the whole plan 
vhich his lordfhip has here marked cut. This teftimony of lord 
Bolingbroke, and Pope’s own acknowledgment that in this 
work lord B. was his philofopher and guide, feem abundantly 
to juftify the general opinion, notwithftanding all that Mr. 
Ruff head has alleged to the contrary. 

The Effay on Man was originally intended to have confifted 


of four books, of which the four epiftles now extant aaa’? 
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the Art. Each of the other books was to have confifted of four 
epiftles ; but the work was interrupted, poftponed, and at lait 
laid afide, to which many caufes concurred. 

The four Moral effays, which conclude the third volume of 
Mr. Pope’s works, would have been parts of the Effay on Man, 
fhe had fully executed his defign. 

There is a fifth epiftle in the third volume, addreffed to Mr. 
Addifon on his dialogue on medals. This, Mr. Ruffhtead fays, 
was the Jaf? of Mr. Pope’s moral eflays; a ftrange miftake! its 
being addrefled to Addifon proves the contrary: in Dr. War- 
burton’s edition it is faid to have been originally written in 1715, 
and publifhed in quarto when the laft verfes on Mr. Craggs 
were added. If the breach between Addifon and Pope happen- 
ed before thefe verfes were originally written, they reflect great 
honour on Pope’s character. The printing of them, with the 
additional verfes, after Addifon’s death, upon the publication of 
his works by Tickell, is alone a noble teftimony of his placabi- 
lity, which the Author of his Life fhould have remarked. 

Mr. Pope is faid to have written his Imitations of Horace, as 
anfwers to thofe who flandered him for his Ethic Epiftles. 

As he folemnly declared, that the character of Timon, in his 

Epiftle to the earl of Burlington, was not intended for the D. 
of Chandois; fo he aflured iord Peterborough, that the cha- 
rater of Sappho, in his Imitation of the fir’ Satire of the fecond 
Book of Horace, was not intended for lady Mary —, Of 
the fincerity of thefe declarations the reader muft judee from his 
works and his character. Mr. Pope feems to have been con- 
tent that the public fhould refer his character of lord Fanny to 
lord Harvey, till his lordfhip tock fome meafures to re- 
venge the infult ; and even then, though he infinuates that thefe 
ineafures were injurious and cruel, he does not directly deny 
the fat that was refented. It is certain that if he intended his 
fatire againft lord Harvey, he had no right to complain of any 
meafures that his lordfhip took to revenge it. 
About the year 1739, he publifhed the Epilogue to his Sa- 
tires, for which he was threatenéd with a piofecution in the 
houle of fords. In the heighth of the refentment which this me- 
nace infpired, he began another epilogue, {till more fevere ; this 
being foon known, the matter was Compromi(fed, the profecu- 
ion was dropped, and the new fatire fupprefled. To this affair 
he alludes, in his poem to lady Frances Shirley, om her pre 
tnting him with a ftandith, and a {tee} and gold pen. 

Mr. Ruffhead, in this account of the life of Pope, has not 
proceeded in the order of time, but according to the arrange- 
ment of his pieces in Dr. Warburton’s edition; this has led 
M Into feveral inaccuracies, which however a proper de- 
ee of attention would have prevented. Having given an ac- 
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count of his Ethic Epiftles, Satires, and Imitations of Horace 
which appeared between the years 1730 and 1739, he tells ys. 
that now having gained the fummit of Parnaffus, he determined 
to get rid of his flatterers and defamers together by the Dunciad, 
which he firft publifhed in ove thaufund feven hundred and (wenty 
feven. Thus the reputation that he had acquired in 1739, de. 
termined him to undertake a work which had then been publifhed 
twelve years! The truth is, that the 4th book of the Dun. 
ciad was firft publifhed in 1742, and the firft complete edition 
in 1743; it was therefore right, in ranging Pope’s works, rather 
to bring the three firft books forward to the year in which the 
work was completed by the laft, than to carry the laft back to 
the year in which the firft three were publifhed ; but Mr. Ruf- 
head fhould not have referred the whole, with refpect to the mo. 
tives that produced them, to the time when the Jaft appeared; 
efpecially as the motives that he affigns for the produétion of 
the whole, produced only the three firft books: for he 
tells us, within a few pages, that the laft book was not 
written to get rid of his flatterers and defamers together, but at 
the requeft of Dr. Warburton, who reminded him that it was a 
pity fo fine a poem as the Dunciad fhould remain difgraced by 
the meanne's of its fubject, and that he ought to ennobleit, by 
pointing his fatire againft minute philofophers and freethinkers, 
The hiftory of the Dunciad is fufficiently known, from the 
remarks, notes, and advertifements that will be found in Dr. 
Warburton’s edition. Sir Robert Walpole is faid to have pre- 
fented it to the king and queen, and is thought to have offered 
Pope a penfion, which he refufed: lord Oxford, during his mi- 
niftry in Queen Anne’s reign, lamented that his religion difqua- 


lified him for a place, thus intimating a defire to give him what | 


he knew he could not take, but he never offered him a penfion, 
which he had no reafon to think he would have declined. He 
had, in the beginning of the reign of George I. been offered a 
penfion by lord Halifax: but having heard nothing more ofit 
for three months, he wrote, fays Mr. Ruffhead, to his lord- 
fhip, repeating his obligations for the offer, but at the fame 
time declining it. This letter is added, by which it appeais 
that Mr. Pope did xot decline the offer, but intended rather to 
put his lordfhip in mind of it. * Your lordfhip, fays he, ma 
either qiufe me to live agreeably in town, or contentedly m 
the country: which is really all the difference I fet between 
an eafy fortune and a {mall one.” If this does not amount 


a declaration, that if lord Halifax would give him a penfion he 


would accept it, it is not in the power of language to expit® 
fentiment. 
It is faid, that Mr. fecretary Craggs offered him 3001. a-ye# 


out of the fecret fervice-money, of which he had the difpot 
al 
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nj promifed that no-body fhould know it. This offer he is 
‘Ifo faid to have declined, and indeed of this he could not have 
accepted with more honetty, than the favourite of a fhop-keep- 
a’sfervant could confent to receive money which he ftole out 
of his mafter’s till. It is alfo faid, that he refufed from Mr. 
Craggs, the ule of a fubfcription for Z. 1,000 in the S. Sea, 
during the year 1720. , ee 

After he had publifhed the Epilogue to his Satires, in which 
he took leave of the public, his health gradually declining, he 
thought only of giving a more correct edition of his works. 
In 1743 he publifhed the Dunciad intire, as a fpecimen, and 
sferwards made fome further progrefs in his delign, but did not 
live to comipleat it. 

He had, from a youth, been fubjeét to an habitual head- 
ach, and during the latter years of his life had a dropfy in his 
breaft: he died on the 30th of May 1744, about eleven o’clock 
atnight, in the 56th year of his age. | 

His body, at his own requeft, was depofited in the fame 
vault with thofe of his parents ; to whofe memory he had erect- 
edamonument: his mother, of whom he was remarkably ten- 
der, conftantly lived with him, and died in 1733, at the age 
of 93. 

As to his perfon it was diminutive and misfhapen; his coun- 
tenance however was {weet and animated ; his eye remarkably 
intelligent and piercing. His voice was naturally fo mufica!, 
that among his intimates he was called the little nightingale ; 
his temper was mild, placid, and chearful, yet his feelings 
were exquifite, and his patiions ftrong.—He Was fubject to quick 
sefentment, but was incapable of deliberate malice. 

Mr. Ruffhead has given no account of Mrs. Martha Blount, 
alady who lived with Mr. Pope on terms of the moft intimate 
friendfhip, except that their connection was pertectly inno- 
cent;—and that it was wholly to gratify her refentment, having 
quarrelled with Mrs. Allen, when fhe was on a vifit at Prior 
park, that he gave back to Mr. Allen, by his will, all that he 
had received from him, partly for his own, and partly for cha- 
ritable ufes. 

-Noaccount is given of Three Hours after Marriage, or of 
the caufe of Pope’s quarrel with Cibber. The fubjeét of Cib- 
ber's well-known letter is very lightly touched, «nd no mention 
is made of fome exceptionable pieces of which Mr. Pope is 
known to have been the author, nor of any of his tranfactions 
with Curl: but he is fully juftified againft the charge brought 
by lord Bolingbroke, with refpeét to the Idea of a patriot king, 
and fome other traéts which he had put into Mr. Pope’s hands. 

The new matcrials for the life of Pope appear to have hecn 
Mcontiderabley aad many particulars that are {cattered in other 
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books have not been here brought together, | Great part of this 
performance confifts of a critical examination of Mr, Pope's 
writings, and an account of projects which he did not execute, 
which will] furnifh an article for the next Review. H 
> 
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The M if Bloffoms : or, “fuvenile Poems. 8vo. 1s. Printed 
at Bath ; fold by Robinfon and Co. in London. 1769, 


HE firft of thefe poems is faid to have been written when 
the Author was but eleven years old, and if it was jp. 
deed written at that age, it is a prodigy; the language is cor. 
rect, the verfification harmonious, and the defcriptions are anj- 
mated ; there is, befides, a ftretch of thinking in it much le 
likely to be the concomitant of fuch an age than all the reft, Jf 
appears by the poem, that the Author was then reading Homer 
in Greek, and that he was familiarly acquainted not only with 
Milton but Spencer; which is poffible, and that ts all. 
The fubjeé& is, his being faved from correction at fchool by 
the arrival of the news of the battle of Minden. 
His crime was eating tarts at the paftry-cook’s when he fhould 
have been reading Homer: he was called out by the matter, 
Who with rough hand correés his fad delay, 
Seizes his arm, and rudely hau's away 

to the place of punifhment, which is thus defcribed : 

' How fhall I paint aright my gloomy fears, 

When to my fight the houfe of woe appears, 
Yclep’d the buttery hatch—a cell as drear 
As that where Spencer lode’d the fiend Defpair ; 
Cold, gloomy, dull: along the dufky walls, 
’Mid pendent cobwebs the black fpider crawls ; 
One !attice plimmers in the difmal] cell, 
Which caufes, like the flames in Miiton’s hell, 
6¢ No light, but rather darknefs vifible.” 
In this fad hole, or fame from truth has err’d, 
Pale forms full oft are feen, and groans are heard, 
With fobs and yelling fhrieks; and all around 
Dire iniiruments of pain beftrew the ground. 
Full in the midft, obfcur’d with clouds of duft, 
The mighty Homer ands—a nofclefs buft; 
Bedeck'd with flowing beard and laurel crown, 
Methought his injar’d afpect feem’d to frown, 
And fternty cait a Jook of veneeance down. 

The Author then defcribes the pedant’s choice of therod, ane 
his own fituation, ftripped, borfed, and his legs flying like pen- 
dants in the air; and juft in the moment when the rod is raifed 
for the firft ftroke, when none but a God could fave him, 
(Sod appears. Phoebus and Jove fays he were deaf, 


But gentle Hermes leat a pitying ear, Swift 
wit 
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this Swift to the cell diene d like Joe, he came, 

De’s fis form, his gefture, and his voice the fame: 

ute, Jofeph, the youth in office for the year, 

‘To {weep the flables, or to tap the beer. 

a With wrath the pedant ey’d th’ intruding page, 

—~ os check’d the lifted twig, and baul'd in rage, 
Varlet beeone! audacious wretch ret! re, 

TYhefe adis a folemn privacy require, 

J meant no Saurm, quoth Jo, my “meflage this is, 

hen Prince Pardinand has cut the French to pieces. 

in- ‘Thus Hermes fpoke, and with a fmile withdrew ; 

But fled, to me alone confefs’d in view: 

‘To others he appear’d like fimple Joe, 


> 
? 
Cro 


But truft the mufe, for fure the mufe muft know, 
She faw him cloath’d in clouds, and wing’d at top and toe. 
Now patriot joy exalts the pedant’s foul, , 4 
vied And to his op’ning heart compaffion ftole. 
ith Relenting now he cafts his arms away, ‘ 
And go, he faid, at will indulge thy play: 
by Let not a countenance be fad or four 
To blot the triumphs of fo bleft an hour. 
uld Thus when good David, as old hiil’ry fhows, / 
Return’d triumphant o’er his inbred foes, 
His zealous foldiers the vile caitiff bring 
Who mock’d at royal woe, and curs’d his king. 
While Joab rears on high his thirlty fword, 
And waits the deathful mandate of his lord. 
No, let him live, he cries, I pardon all ; 
No Ifraclite this day by David’s fword fha!l fall. 
This machinery, with the allufion to David’s {paring Shime:, 
is wonderful in a boy of eleven years old ; but the reflections 
that follow are wonderful in a ftill higher degree : 
What then am | for whom whole nations fell, 
And half of Gallia fought the fhades of hell? 
For whom fuch princes fought, fuch gen’rals fled, 
For whom whole regions groan with heaps of dead, 
For me the Britith foldiers conqu’ring ftood, 
And bath’d their blades hilt high in hoitile blood ; 
And thoufand cuts afili€ted Gallia bore 
To fave my trembling fides from half a fcore, 
Ye deathlefs conqu’rors, ye chiefs divine, 
Be yours the praife, the profit all was mine. 
Quaking beneath th’ avenging fcourge I lay, 
And well nigh dead with horror and difmay ; 

Hd To fave me millions fought the Stygian fhore, 

on- And Weler’s ftream ran red with Gallic gore. 

fed But thou, O Ferdinand, thou demigod, 

a Whofe fword difarm'd the pedant of his rod; 

No more let high ambition fire thy breaft, 

Secure of endlefs glory thou may’ft ref; 

vift Secure of fame in ages long to come 

For faving Hanover and L* ®’s bum, 
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In the complement to prince Ferdinand, there is a folemn 
burlefque that perhaps cannot eafily be paralelled; and a {atire 
in joining Hanover with his b-ckf-de, as two objects that ren. 
dered the prince’s victory glorious and important, which Would 
have done credit to any writer. 

Pog: poems that were written from the age of 14 to 20 are 

t, perhaps, all that might be expected from a genius that 
produced the piece juft mentioned, at eleven; but the follow- 
ing, written when he was fixtecn, has certainly great merit, as 
well for the variety of the numbers, as the humour of the 
thought. 


Platonifm refuted. A Tale. 


The bands are faced and divine, 
Which knit my inmott foul to thine ; 
S» faft that we fhall ftill be join’d, 
When death fhall free my foaring mind. 
For doubly, trebly bound thou art, 

To all the fibres of my heart; 

Grafted on all my thoughts, impreft 
On each affection in my breatt. 


Sing T in joy, or figh in woe? 

From thee thofe griefs or pleafures flow. 
Pant I with fear, or fwell with hope? 
Thou art their avthor and their fcope. 
And, if I burn in foft defire, 

None but thy felf can raife the fire. 


So pure,—but yet fo firm a love, 

Nor fpace nor matter can remove ; 
Nor guilt can flain, nor fear can hide, 
Nor ablence, pair, nor death divide. 


And hence—believe me, fhouldft thou go 
O’er Scythian mountains, capp’d with mm, 
Or fezrch Cafraria’s diftant land, 

Or tread Arabia’s fcorching fand ; 

Tho’ thy advent’rous bark fhould roll 
Beyond the Equator or the Pole ; 

Beneath the Pole, beneath the Line, 

My fpirit Rill fhould mix with thine ; 

Our fouls, as caft in one fine mould, 
From diitant worlds fhould converfe hold, 
Sti} fhoald our minds united be, 

And I fhould ftill be loft in thee. 


Thus, with Platonic rapture fir'd, 

J chatter'd, as the mufe infpir’d, 

To my lov'd Nancy, as we ftray’d, 

At noon, beneath the well enon fhade. 


Methinks 
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Methinks, cry’d fhe, too far we roam, 
The day advancing calls me home. 
Some chofen friends, at clofe of day, 
Require my prefence at the play. 


Alas! faid I, ’tis fortune’s joy 

ly richeft pleafures to deftroy ; 
How long muft I your abfence moan, 
And figh the wretched hours alone? 


Alone! replies the laughing fair, 
Cannot your mind attend me there? 


My body would attend you too, 
Vex’d, I rejoin’d, but well you know, 
My pious mother’s rigid frown 

Bars me thefe frolics of the town. 


Surely, cry’ ‘d the, thy love, fo pure, 
An ev’ning’s abfence may endure ; 

For what 1s abfence to a mind, 

So pure, fo firm, and fo refin’d? 

This infule ftung Francifco fore ; 

Glad to recant his former lore, 

Pardon, faid he, in humble ftrain, 

The whims of a poetic brain ; 

Nor blame your flave, but his mad mufe, 
For I, be fure, would rather chufe, 

As ufual, in thefe fhades reclin’d, 

To foothe my fond, my love-fick mind, 
Or idle tales for kiffes barter, 

Or fteal thy glove, thy ring, thy garter, 
Than, aided by the pow’rs of fancy, 
To commune with an abfent Nancy, 
Or hold an intercourfe of foul 

Beyond th’ Equator or the Pole, 

And tho’ I muft adore thy mind, 

While thus indulgent, free and kind, 
If corp’ral prefence is deny’d, 

I cannot fo be fatisfy’d. 


Well then, fhe cry’d, and eas’d my fright, 
I go not to the play to-night. 

But, hark ye, Sir, ’tis on this f{core, 

That I fhall hear fuch cant no more ; 

And that hereafter you difclofe 

Your fimple mind in honeft profe. 


Francifco bow?d in height of blifs, 
And: {cal’d the bargain with a kifs. 


The following, written at nineteen, is perhaps as elegant an 
deyllhi as can any where be found’: 


To 
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To e#* * & KF 


i. 
When firft, in Fate’s malignant hour, 
i view’d thy form, and felt its pow'r, 
Hopelefs in fighs I {pent the day, 
And groan’d the fleeplefs night away, 
IT. , 
From awful love’s acuter fmart 
Thy lively converfe cas’d my heart ; 
Chain’d with lefs rigor than before, 
1 fear’d thee Jefs, but lov’d thee more. 
IJ. 
When, with licentious boldnefs fir’d, 
I dar’d to clafp what [ admir’d ; 
Dar’d round thy neck my arms to twine, 
And prefs thy balmy lips to mine; 
IV. 
Then through my foul fharp poifon ran, 
’Twas then my keenclit pangs began ; 
Since—by the dang’rous blils balf fain, 
I drag a life of ceafelefs pain, 
V. 
Ah! fly not, cruel as thou art, 
Ah! leave not thus my mangled heart ; 
Grant, to the forrows I endure, 
By {peedy death, a fpeedy cure ; 
Repeat the fatal, dear delight, 
Give one kifs mose—and kill me quite. 


It appears by this little work that the Author has now pro- 
cured a commiffion in the army, and bid farewell to the mufes, 








H. 





Poms, 4to. 28. 6d. Printed at Oxford, by Jackfon; and 
fold by Becket in London. 1768. 


HIS publication contains an ode on the death of George 
the Second, and the acceffion of George the Third, which 
was printed in the Oxford colle@ion, 1760. An epilogue to the 
Merry Wives of Windfor, fpoken by Falftaff, 1761. The 
praife of Sulpicia, and verfes to Lefbia, from Tibullus. Toa 
Jady with a new-year’s gift. A prologue and epilogue to Cato. 
Winter, begun at‘Winchefter-fcool. On the death of a tame 
hare. Five love elegies, an elegy in ficknefs, an ode to health, 
and fome other fhort pieces on trifling fubjects. 
Thefe poems are in the clafs of which leaft can be faid; fome 
better, and many worfe, are continually publifhed; but though 


their fault is rather negative than pofitive, rather general a 
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of excellence than particular defe&t, there are among paflages 
which fail to pleafe, fome that give offence. ' 

The ode on the death of the late king, which ftands firft in 
the colleftion, begins thus: 

Ye great, ye valiant, and ye wife! 
Who fill the earthy tomb; 

Death’s faireft, richeft facrifice, 

In Henry’s holy dome! 

The epithet earthy applied to a tomb is a mere expletive, and 
the vowel with which it begins forms an unpleafing hyatus with 
the vowel that ends the preceding word; befide, the words 
tomb and dome are imperfect rhimes, which, though they might 
be allowed in a longer piece, have no claim to indulgence in an 
ode: at the diftance of a.few verfes we find death reprefented 
as an object of terror to the dead, wh are alfo fuppofed to fuffer 
in the fate of the living: 

Ye mightieft of the Dead '-»— 
Hark! o'er your heads the tyrant there 
Grim death exulting ftands. 

—And now your manfions, dark and drear, 
Fe opes with giant hands, 

While ghaftly {miles the griefly fiend, 

I hear your hollow groans afcend — 
—Prefages fad—your fears are juft— 

His arm sath /mote the Britifh throne ; 

Reft of its lord the legal crown 

Lies fullied in the duft. 

In thefe lines are many faults, befides thofe juft mentioned : 
in the fecond and third the Dead are called upon to dear Death 
fland /itil; in the laft but two, /mote, the preterite, is put for 
fmitten, the participle; and the words fiend and afcend, throne 
and crown, are rhimes full as imperfect as tomb and dome. 

Our Readers probably will remember to have read elfewhere 
poft funera virtus, but according to this Author, the vir/ues and 
the gry of George the Second perifhed with him: 

The monarch falls— 
His life, his virtues, yield to fate ;— 
His glory to the grave. 

It is very common for writers, not of the loweft clafs, to ufe 
combinations of words that have been already made without ex- 
amining their propriety. ‘This Author, probably, found /able 
forcud in Mallet’s ballad called William and Margaret; he 
therefore cries out, 

Lo! ftarting from the fable fhroud— 

Mallet probably thought fit to make the fhroud black, as a 
contraft to the hand that held it, 

And clay-cold was her /i//y hand 
That held her /aé/e throad, 
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In Mallet however it was abfurd ; for the dre of the dead, 
as long as it has been a fhroud, has been white mew; a theet 
was always appropriated to that ufe in this country, till an a@ 
of parliament required the dead to be buried in woollen, and 
then the winding-fheet was changed for a drefs of white baize: 
implicitly to adopt an impropriety is perhaps lefs excufable than 
to commit it. 

In the next piece, the epilogue to the Merry Wives of Wind. 
for, fpoken by Falftaff, the knight ought to have exprelifed him- 
felf in a manner confonant to his declaration at the end of the 

lay, 
” rd I do begin to perceive that I have been made an afs.” 

Inftead of this, he ftill fuppofes Mrs, Ford in love with him, 
and threatens to run the hufband through the body if he in. 
trudes. The Author has endeavoured to appear witty, as in- 
deed many others do, by repeating the words zounds and dam’ me; 
he has degraded old Jack to a mere city buck, who {neaks about 
the Exchange ‘in a little bit of a frock’ at noon, and at night 
is a roaring bully in laced cloaths about Covent Garden : he 
calls Ford’s wife ¢ a tight prece of goods,’ and cries 

—‘* A Captain, Madam—Dam’me!”’"—that’s enough,— 

In the praife of Sulpicia are thefe verfes : 

Her on this facred day, ye mufes praife: 
To her thy founding tyre bright Phoebus raife. 
Long may her praifes with this day be join’d : 
A nobler theme than der ye cannot find. 

In the Jaft line a fubftantive is wanting after her to compleat 
the fenfe, for which however there is not room in the verfe: 
if the Author did not intend to hint at any particular charm he 
fhould have written /he. 

In fome verfes to a Lady the Author wifhes that fhe may pafs 
every hour in happinefs, and every day in joy, and that this joy 
may be encreafed by health and peace : 

May’ft thou, my favorite and my friend, employ 

Each hour in happinefs, each day in joy ! 

May weeks, and months, and years, thofe joys increafe 
With health, (beft bleffing,) and domeftic peace! 

Happinefs and joy in the fecond verfe are fynonimous terms, 
and the firft wifh includes the fecond ; if every hour is pafled in 
happinefs every day muft be fo pafled of neceffity ; but to with 
that health and peace may be added to joy, rather than that joy 
may be added to health and peace, is as prepofterous as to wifh 
that cloth may be added to embiaidery, rather than embroidery 
to cloth. 

There is merit in the love elegies, but the following 
verfes to alady, with a new-year’s gift, the Author being ac- 
cuftomed to make her an‘annual prefent, are, upon the whole, 


the beit in the collection, and ‘for that reafon they are — 
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POEM 8. 


In days of yore, as they record, 

When all was carried by the fword 5 

When folks took not the leaft delight in 
Aught on the earth of God, but fighting ; 
A king fometimes, by way of riot, 

Seeing his neighbour flept i in quiet, 

And little dream’d of harm, wou’d therefore, 
Without another why or wherefore, 
Defeend upon him {word in hand, 

And rob bim of his crown and land, 

And then to fhew his generofity, 

Laying afide his late ferocity, 

The conqu’ror freely wou’d reftore 

Whar ftrictly was the man’s before, 
Provided he, upon his knees, 

Wou’d {wear to foie fuch rules as thefe : 
“© You vaffal in my caufe muft fight, 

«© Whether that caufe be wrong or right ; 


«* And without grumbling, draw your {word, 


‘* Whene’er | pleafe to give the word ; 
<¢- And when we meet, thus kneeling down, 
«« Muft do me homage for your crown; 
«* And once a year, ‘by way of token 

«© That thefe your vews remain unbroken, 
«* Some tiifling pre‘ent let me have, 

«* Deliver'd from ycu as my flave: 

“© And, if it be not duly paid, 

** Depend upon’ this tru'ty blade 

“* Shall never reft within its fheath, 

‘© Until it has procur’d your death,”— 
—O’er neighb’ring king, and fubjeé peer, 
The tyrant thus wou'd domineer ; 
Whilit every baron in the nation, 
Poflefs’d of king-like imitation, 

The fame allegiance would extort 

From farmers at his country court : 
And if he came not gift in hand, 
Wou'd ouf? the villain from his land. 
E’en in thefe prefent days fall fifty 
Good inflances | could foon give t’ye, 
Where annual peppercorns are fent 

By way of an acknowledgment. 

** But whither doth this ftory tend? 

** Sir, will you never make an end 7” 
Yes Ma’am, I’ve done with my relation, 
Proceed we to the application : 

As ancient monarchs by their bravery 
Reduc’d their brother kings to flavery ; : 
As barons in fubjection held 

The ruftick tillers of the field ; 

So you by one refiftlefs glance, 

Keener by far than {word or lance, 
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Enter'd my breaft by means unfair, 

And founded your dominion there. 

Yes, tyrant yes, too well ’t:s known 

My captive heart is all your own ; 

The wounds you gave will ever bleed— 

—‘* Sir to the point.”——Ma’am | proceed : 

As ancient peers, and ancient peafants 

Purchas'd their peace by annual prefents, 

And often turn'd afide the fword 

By gifts to the fuperior Lord ; 

So I, who owe undoubted duty 

G'o fo much wit, to fo much beauty, 

Send you this mark of my fubjedtior, 

As harbouring no dijafte&tion : 

For if I fhou’d but once negiect 

This yearly token of refpeét, 

You foon wou’d fend your armed forces 

To punifh my rebellious cuurfes. 

E’en now methinks I fee you rile, 

With vengeance fparkling in your eyes ; 

Anger contracis your threat’ning brows ; 

And on your cheek refentment glows ; 

Your voice upbiaids my traitor heart 

That from its fealty du: f{ depart. 

But fpare me, crucl viclor, fpae! 

Your f{miies are more than | can bear ; 

And lefs, far lefs can I fuilatn, 

Your looks of anger, and difdain. 

J dare not fiand th’ unequal firife, 

—O take my gift, and {pare my life. 

The application of the leading thought in thefe verfes is in- 

genious and new, the language is eafy and natural, and the 
concluiion paffionate and tender. H., 


o + 





A Dijfcourfe delivered at the opening of the Royal Academy, ‘fan. 2, 
1769, by the Prefident. ato. 1s. Davies. 

this difcourfe the prefident, Mr. Reynolds*, obferves, that 

the influence of majefty has at length given us what we could 
not have had without it, an academy in which the polite arts 
may be regularly cultivated. He has himfelf held numberlefs 
confultations with many members of this inftitution to form 
plans and concert fchemes for fuch an eftablifhment, which 
convinced him that fuccefs was impoffible without royal muni- 
ficence and authority ; he obferves alfo, that though an infti- 
tution of this kind has been often recommended upon confidera- 
tions merely mercantile, yet an academy founded upon fuch 
confiderations can never efrect even its own narrow purpofes: 
that if it has no higher an origin, no tafte can be formed in it 
which can be ufeful even to manufactures, but that if the higher 

* The celebrated painter. 
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opening of the Royal Academy. kis 
arts of defign flourifh, thefe inferior ends will be anfwered of 
courfe. 

« The principal advantage of an academy, fays Mr. Rey- 
nolds, is, that befides furnifhing able men to direct the ftudent, 
‘will be a repofitory for the great examples of the arts, from 
which the ftudent will receive, at one glance, the principles 
which many artifts have fpent their whole lives in attaining.’ 

¢ Every feminary of learning may be faid to be furrounded 
with en atmofphere of floating knowledge, where every mind 
may gather fomewhat congenial to its own original concep- 
tions. Knowlege, thus obtained, has always fomething more 
popular and ufeful than that which is forced upon the mind by 
private precepts, or folitary meditation. Befides, it is generally 
found, that a youth more eatily receives inftruction from the 
companions of his ftudies, whofe minds are nearly on a level 
with his own, than from thofe who are much his fuperiors ; and 
it is from his equals only that he catches the fire of emulation, 
which will not a little contribute to his advancement.’ 

Mr. Reynolds proceeds to offer the following hints for avoid- 
ing the errors, and fupplying the defects, which have caufed in- 
ftitutions of the fame kind to fail in other countries. 

‘ J would chiefly recommend, that an implicit obedience to 
the rules of art, as eftablifhed by the practice of the great maf- 
ters, fhould be exacted from the young ftudents. ‘hat thofe 
models, which have patled through the approbation of ages, 
fhould be confidered by them as perfect and infallible guides, as 
fubjects for their imitation, not their criticifm. 

‘ Every opportunity fhould be taken to difcountenance that 
falfe and vulgar opinion, that rules are the fettcers of genius; 
they are fetters only to men of no genius;.as that armour, 
which upon the ftrong becomes an ornament and a defence, 
upon the weak and misfhapen turns into a load, and cripples 
the body which it was made to protect. 

‘ How much liberty may be taken to break through thofe 
rules, and, as the poet exprefles it, 

** To {natch a grace beyond the reach of art,”’ 
may be an after confideration, when the pupils become mafters 
themfelves. It is then, when their genius has received its ut- 
moft improvement, that rules may be difpenfed with; but let 
us not deftroy the fcaftold until we have raifed the v:tding. 

‘ The directors ought more particularly to watch over the 
genius of thofe ftudents, who, being more advanced, are ar- 
rived at that critical period of ftudy, on the nice management 
of which their future turn of tafte depends. 

“ At that age it is natural for them to be more captivated 
with what is brilliant than with what is folid, and to prefer 
Splendid negligence to painful and humiliating exaétnefs. 
© A faciity 
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‘ A facility in compofing, a lively, and what is called 4 
mafterly handling the chalk or pencil, are, it muft be confefled, 
captivating qualities to young minds, ’ and become of courfe the 
objects of their ambition; they endeavour to imitate thofe 
dazzling excellences, which they will find no great labour ip 
attaining. After much time fpent in thefe frivolous purfuits, 
the difficulty will be to retreat; but it will be then too late; 
and there is fcarce an inftance of return to ferupulous labour 
after the mind has been relaxed, and debauched by thefe de. 
lightful trifles. 

"6 By this ufelefs indufry they are excluded from all power of 
advancing in real excellence. Whilft boys, they are arrived at 
their utmoft perfection; they have taken the fhadow for the 
fubltance, and make that mechanical facility the chief excel. 
Jence of the art, which is only an ornament, and of the merit 
of which few but painters themfelves are judges. 

* But young men have not only this frivolous ambition : 
being thought matterly inciting them on one hand, but alf 
their natural floth tempting them on the other; they are tert 
fied at the profpect before them, of the toil required to attain 
exactnels ; the impetuofity of youth is difgufted at the flow ap- 
proaches of a regular fiege, and defires, frem mere impatience 
of labour, to take the citadel by ttorm. They wifh to find fome 
fhorter path to excellence, and hope to obtain the reward of 
eminence ‘by other means, than thofe which the indifpenfable 
rules of art have prefcribed. They mutt therefore be told again 
and again, that LaBour is the only price of fold fame, and that 
whatever their farce of | genius may be, there is NO EASY METHOD 
of hecoming a good painter. 

‘ When we read the lives of the moft eminent painters, every 
page informs us, that no part of their time was fpent in diffipa- 
tion; even an increafe of fame ferved only to augment their in- 
duftry. “Lo be convinced with what perfevering affiduity they 
purfued their ftudies, we need only reflect on their method of 
proceeding in their mott ce'ebrated works. When they con- 
ceived a fubject, they firft made a variety of fketches, then a 
fin'fhed drawing of the whole ; after that a more correct draw- 
ing of every feparate part, heads, hands, feet, and pieces of 
drapery; they then painted the picture, and after all re-touched 
it from the life. The pictures, thus wrought with _ pain, 
now appear like the effect of enchantment, and as if fome 

mighty genius had ftruck them off at a blow. 

‘- But, whilft diligence is thus recommended to the ftudents, 
the v ifitors wil take care that their diligence be effectual, that it 
be well direéted, and employed on the proper object. The ftu- 
dents, inftead of vying with each other which fhall have the 
readieit hand, fhould be taught to contend who fhall have “ 
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pureft and moft. correct out-line; inftead of ftriving which fhall 
produce the brighteft tint, or, endeavouring to give the glofs of 
tufts, fo. as to appear real, let their ambition be directed to con- 
tend, which fhall difpofe his drapery in the moft graceful folds, 
which fhall give the moft grace and dignity to the human 
figure. 

”¢ | muft beg leave to fubmit one thing more to the confides 
ration of the vifitors, the omiffiion of which 1 think a principal 
defect in the method of education purfued in all the academies 1 
have ever vifited. J mean, that the ftudents never draw ex- 
atily from the living models which they have before them. _ It 
is not indeed their intention, nor are they dircéted to do it. 
Their drawings refemble the model only in the attitude. They 
change the form according to their vague and uncertain ideas of 
beauty, and make a drawing rather of what they think the figure 
ought to be, than of what it appears. IL have thought this the 
obftacle that has ftopt the progre/s of many young men of real 
senius ; and | very much doubt, whether a habit of drawing 
correctly what we fee, will not give a proportionable power of 
drawing correctly what we imagine. He who endeavours to 
copy nicely the figure before him, not only acquifes a habit of 
exactnefs and precifion, but is continually advancing in his 
knowlege of the human figure ; and though he feems to fuper- 
ficial obfervers to make a flower progrefs, he will be found at laft 
capable of adding (without running into capricious wildnefs) 
that grace and beauty, which is neceflary to be given to his 
more finifhed works, and which cannot be got by the moderns, 
as it was not acquired by the ancients, but dy an attentive and 
well compared fiudy of the human form.— , 

‘ This has been the practice of the great mafters in the art, 
It appears by a drawing of Raffaelle, The difpute of the facra- 
ment, the print of which, by Count Cailus, is in every hand, 
that he made his fketch from one model ; and the habit he had 
of drawing exactly from the form before him, appears by his 
making all the figures with the fame cap, fuch as his model 
then happened to wear; fo fervile a copyift was this great man, 
even at a time when he was allowed to be at his higheft pitch of 
excellence ! : 

‘ I have feen alfo academy figures by Annibale Caracci, tho’ 
he was often fufficiently licentious in his finifhed works, drawn 
with all the peculiarities of an individual model. 

* This method can only be detrimental when there are but 
few living forms to. copy: for then ftudents, by always drawing 
from one alone, will by habit be taught to overlook defects, 
and miftake deformity for beauty. But of this objection there 
is no danger; fince the council has determined to fupply the 
academy with a variety of {ubjects.’ 


Rey, April, 1769. Y Thefe 
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Thefe are certainly the rules of a mafter who feels the power 
of genius and the advantages of labour: they are given to ‘en. 
able the 6 artift to approach that tdeal excellence which it 
is, fays Mr. Reynolds, the lot of genius always to contemplate, 
never to attain: when he directs the ftudy of what great matters 
have produced, it is ftillasameans, notas anend ; thefe maf. 
ters had an idea of excellence which they did not attain, and if, 
in the idea of the ftudent, the boundaries of their attainments 
are the boundaries of excellence, he will ftop far thort of fuch 
excellence as he might attain himfelf. 

They found in nature the beauties which they refle&ed in 
their works ; the ftudent may derive from them the art of givin 
back an image, but if he hopes for equal excellence, he muf 
catch it from the fame great original ; he may learn of them 
how to make his canvas a mirror, but he muft not be content to 


reflect their reflection. H 
| ® 
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Jn F fay on Perjanal Identity. In Two Parts, 8vo. ts. 6d, 
Robfon. 1769. , 


iw we confider the many and great difadvantages under which 

we labour for determining, with precifion, on fubjects of a 
metaphyfical and abftracted nature, it will immediately occur 
to us that the utmoft degree of caution is neceflary in our en- 
quiries concerning them ; and that our judgments upon thet 
will have little likelihood of being impartial and folid, unlefs 
they be flow and diffident. This difidence will, perhaps, ‘ap- 
pear ftill more becoming, with regard to the queftion before us, 
if we reflect a little on the refpetable chara€ers of thofe writers 
to whom we are indebted for fevera] ingenious attempts to folye 
the difficulties in which it is involved. 

As to the prefent performance, we fhall avoid pronouncing 
any thing peremptorily concerning it ; and fhall content our- 
felves with leaving it to the decifton of ovr Readers, after having 
felected from it a few of the paflages which are beft fuited to 
give fome information of the Author's defign and manner. * 

The firft part of this effay is taken up in a minute confatation 
of Mr. Locke’s fcheme, which is, that * perfonal identity con- 
fifts {olely in the fame confcioufnels ;’ an opinion that hath long 
ago been objected to by Bifhop Butler, Dr. Watts, and others 
who have written on the fubject. But, as our Atithor docs 
not feem to have advanced any new objections here, we fhalf 
pafs on to the fecond part of his performance, where an attempt 
is made to difcover the real conflituent of perfonal identity ; upor 
which he obferves, that this muft be fome diftinguifhing, 1- 
communicable, property or affefion. * But, then he adds, 


where fhall this be found? The fame confci ufneis, a aa 
in 
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bind of thought, it cannot be, as before proved at large. We 
muft, therefore, look for it in thought, as fach; an uninter- 
rupted continuation of which is evidently diftinguifhing and 
incommunicable ; for, in order to be communicated to another 
being, it muft, firft, ceafe in the one in which it is; but, if it 
reafe for an inftanr, it is annihilated as a continuation of 
thought, and there is nothing remaining to be communicated,” 

Thus we begin to perceive whither we are tending, and 
fhould certainly be very glad to accompany our new director, 
could we but find the obftacles which lie in our way fo eafily 
furmountable as he would perfuade us to believe. But, unhap- 
pily, almoft at our firft fetting out, we are prefented with 4 
whole fection fo far removed from human comprehenfion, that 
it is fcarce intelligible. It-may not, however, be altogether 
improper to recite it here ; becaufe the Author feems to lay a 
ftrefs upon it, as containing’ a brief explication of his propofed 
fcheme. : 

«Some may imagine, that as thought diftinguifhes: fpirits 
or perfons in general from matter, it cannot, confidered merely 
as fuch, diftinguifh particular fpirits from each other; and, 
therefore, that a continuation of it is not the proper conftituent 
of {piritual or perfonal identity. It is true, we conceive the ef- 
fential life, and diftinguifhing property of all fpirits and perfons 
tobe thought; but may not’a continuation of this in one per- 
fon be as different from that in another, as a continuation of 
toundnefs in one bowl, or life in one animal, is from that of 
either of them in another of the fame kind? What diftinguifhes 
matter from fpirits is folidity; this is effential to all matter ; 
bit it does not, therefore, by any means follow, that the foli- 
city of one atom is the fame with that of another; for, were 
this the cafe, the like would follow of every other effential pro- 
perty of matter, to wit, of extenfion, figure, and divtfibility ; 
and fo the confequence would be, that all the atoms of the uni- 
verfe are but one and the fame atom ; and all the different com- 
pounds of them but one and the fame compound ; which, I be- 
lieve, fcarce any one will affirm. Exaétly fimilar, in this re- 
fpet, is thought with folidity ; thought or con{cioufnefs dif- 
tinguithes all fpirits from matter, but then confcioufnefs in one 
firit is not the fame with that in another, but fufficiently diffe- 
he ne diftinguifhing ; and this I take to be the true ftate of 
the cafe.’ 

Notwithftanding the obfcurity of this paflage, let us not 
defpair ; but attend a little to the arguments which our young 
Metaphyfician (for fuch we may venture to call him, as a writer 
at leaft) has produced in favour of his opinion, that the foul al- 
ways thinks, This is the foundation on which his hypothefis is 
entirely built ; and in fupport of this, after having proved, in a 
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very fatisfactory manner, that thought is effential to the human 
foul, referring, at the fame time, his readers to Dr. Watts’, 
Effays, for a Tecotr account of the matter, he thus proceeds : 
‘I take for granted that it is eflential to a foul fometimes’ to 
think, but this being certain, we may, by the fame method of 
reafoning ufed once before, abfolutely prove, that it being ef, 
fential to a foul to think only once, it is eflential to it to think 
always. This. may, perhaps, appear a bold conclufion, and 
without reafon or proof; bu* let us confider before we con. 
demn. If to think. once be eflential to a foul, then, without 
that one thought, there could. not be a foul; but this one 
thought can only be an act, or effect any thing whilft it is itfelf 
in exiftence, for nothing is nothing, and, by nothing, nothing 
can be caufed or effected; while, therefore, this one thought 
exifts, there is a foul, but this thought can have no inflnence 
before it begins, or after it ceafes to exift ; the exiftence of the 
foul, therefore, commences and terminates with that of the 
thought : ‘the foul therefore muft.always think, and this is ef- 
fential to it. : 

‘ Let us, for the fake of as much per(picuity in evidence as 
poffible, a little further confider this point. What is there, 
then, in the material world, that is at any time effential to a 
thing, and is not always eflential to the conftitution of it as the 
fame ? Is it neceflary to make a mafs of matter the fame to-day 
that it was yefterday, that it have the fame individual atoms! 
This is always effential to it. Is a continuation of the fame 
figure or life eflential to the conftituting particular bodies or ve- 
getables, the fame now that they were five minutes fince? This 
continuation is always eflential to them. Exactly fimilar is the 
cafe with the foul; if thought be at any time eflential to it, it 
muft always be effential.’ 

Our Author goes on to confirm his hypothefis, by fhewing 
that the general opinion, or common fenfe of mankind, is alfo 
much in favour of this conftituent of the identity of perfons; 
and, in the courfe of his work, he takes notice of, and pretty 
largely expofes, the abfurd notions contained in a foreign trea- 
tife, intitled * An Effay on the Effence and Energy of Things; 
a tranflated extract of which may be feen in the 3oth volume of 
our Review. After this he obferves, in favour of his own opl- 
nion, that it will nothing oppugn the truth of it, let philofo- 
phers determine what they pleafe concerning the real fubftance 
of a foul or fpirit:  * Let them fuppofe it to be fome hidden fub- 
ftratum,. or moft fubftantial fubftance, in which all we know of 
our fouls inheres only as modal ; or let them imagine it to bea 
mere power of thinking; it matters not either way. It ha 
been already proved, that actual thought is effential to a foul or 


, pesfon, and that always; whenever, therefore, thought oealis 
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the identity of a perfon is.at an end. -Wehatever-then is fup- 
pofed the real fubftance of a foul, it. is manifeft,, that. {piritual 
or perfonal identity will ever be determined by an uninterrupted 
continuation of thought. he quleimel 

‘Nor will it, continues our Author,.be any valid plea 
sgainft this confequence to object, that thought is ‘fo extremely 
diverfe, and continually changing. It muft be obferved, ‘that 
it is not a particular thought, or kind of thought, which con= 
fitutes perfonal identity, but only thought in general; that’is, 
prefent: per/onal identity is not determined :by a‘ prefent thought, 
confidered as verfant about any ‘particular obje€t, but confidered, 
is part Of a general idea, as thought, and nothing elfe. The’ 
cafe, therefore, being thus,’ perfonal identity is not cpnftituted’ 
by fomething diverfe and changing, but fimple‘and uniforms 
This may be beft illuftrated by a fimile. - It is neceffary, in or- 
der to form an angle, that two lines fhould meet; this is effen- 
till to it; but, although the number of affignable lengths be’ 
in a manner infinite, it is abfolutely indifferent, -and foreign 
to the purpofe, which of thefe we fhould fuppofe the lines to” 
have. Thus, although the lines eoepragy | the angle may be 
of infinite diverfity, -yet is that which is effential to an angle 
moft, fimple, uniform, and immutable. The 'fgme is the cafe’ 
with thought; the objeéts, &c. of our thoughts are moft diverfe 
and innumerable, but what we conceive as effential to their na-" 
ture, is {imple and immutable.’ Regenk seewees 

The arguments here produced to evince ‘that the foul is per’ 
petually thinking, though they may, for the moft part, want 
novelty to recommend them, muft, nevértheléfs, be allowed to: 
be ingenious ‘and plaufible. Did’ we admit thém'to. be fatisfac-' 
tory and .conclufive, we fhould fiot fcruple to affert’ the un-’ 
doubted right ‘which the prin¢iple fupported’ by them ‘has tdi 
conftitute an eflential part‘in the folution ‘of ‘'the* prefent 
guettion. Sere ae drat | 

One general obfervation we fhall make, whith is, that the. 
various opinions maintained: by writers on this point, feem td! 
have arifén,’ in a great meafure; ‘from théir thy: Eom diffe-: 
rent ideas to the terms they’make’ ufe of in difco fing “upon it. 
Befide, it may very well be° queftioned, whéther con/cisuffie/s,’ 
properly fpeaking, be communicable, or transferable from one tg. 
another. Confcioufnefs is not eafy to be defined, And how : 
ever rational it may feem to‘ invagine that’ thé fame tonfeion/ne/s 
rather follows from, than conftitutes, the fame ‘perfon, or iff+* 
telligent agent ; yet, after all;“when we apply ‘ourfelves clofely” 
to the confideration of the fubject, it will be found’a very diffi-’ 
cult matter to exclude from ‘our minds the ide#df’conftioufhels;, ' 
a having an important concern in forming’ the’conftituent of! 
perfonal identity. : | — 
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A Defence of Mr. Locke's Opinion concerning Perfonal Identity be 


— Anfuer to the firft Part of a tate Effay on that Subject. 8yo,. 
' 18. Cambridge printed, and fold by J. Johnfon, &c, jn’ 


London. 1769. 


T was not till after the preceding article was drawn up, that 
: i we had an opportunity of reading the pamphlet now before 
us; and the perufal of it hath given us frefh reafon to approve the 
moderation and caution with which we delivered our fentiments 
upon the fubject in difpute. The prefent performance is eyj- 
dently the produétion of a mafterly hand, and contains a num- 


ber of important obfervations ; though many {peculative minds 


will, perhaps, after all, ftill think that the queftion concerni 
perfonal identity is not entirely cleared of its difficulties. 
' The Author fets out with remarking, after Mr. Locke, that 
© the perfon is properly a forenfick term, and here to be ufed in 
the ftrict forenfick fenfe, denoting fome fuch quality or modifi- 
cation in man as denominates him a moral agent, or an account. 
able creature; renders him the proper fubjec&t of Jaws, and a 
true obje& of rewards or punifhments. When we apply it to 
any man, we do not treat of him abfolutely, and in grofs ; but 
under a particular relation or precifion: we do not comprehend 
or concern ourfelves about the feveral inherent properties which 
accompany him in real exiftence, which go to the making up 
the whole complex notion of an active and intelligent being ; 
but arbitrarily extract one fingle quality or mode from all the 
reft, and view him under that diftinct precifion only which 
points out. the idea above mentioned, exclufive of every other 
idea that may, belong to him in any other view, either as fub- 
ftance, quality, or mode.—An enquiry after the identity of fuch 
rfon will be, whether at different times he is, or how he can 
A and know himfelf to be the fame in that re{pect, or equally 
fubjeéted to the very fame relations and confequent obligations 
which he was under formerly, and in which he ftill perceives 
himfelf to be involved, whenever he reflects upon himfelf and 
them. This we.tha'] find to confift in nothing more, than his 


becoming fenfible at different times of what he had {aid or done 


before ; and being as fully convinced that he then thought or 
oo i as.he:now is of his prefent thoughts, adts, or ¢x- 
nce. eer. 





_ © Beyond this we neither can, nor need go for evidence in 


any thing ; this is the clear and only medium through which 
iftant things.can be difcovered and compared together ; {0 fat 
as they relate to ourfelves and to each other: or if this fhould 
not be efteemed {ufficient to that end, we fhall find, in the laft 
place, that there is nothing elfe left for it. ‘This diftinct con- 
‘ Sgoulnels of our paft actions, from whence arife all the ideas of 
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merit and demerit, will moft undoubtedly be cegarded with the 
greateft exactnefs in foro divina; and indeed has its due weight 
in fro humano, whenever it can be with certainty determined ; 

wherever this appears to be wanting, all judicial proceedings 

gre at an end.’ 

_Oyr Author confiders the principles upon which the decifions 
incourts of human judicature are founded ; and the refult of inis 
reafoning is, that perfonality is folely a creature of fociety, an 
abitract confideration of man, neceflary for the mutual benefit 
of him and his fellows; i, e. a mere forenfick term. To en- 
quite, therefore, after its criterion or conftituent, is to enquire 
jn what circumftances focieties or civil combinations of men 
have in fad? agreed to infli& evil upon individuals, in order to 
prevent evils to the whole body from any irregular member. 
Daily experience fhews, that they always make confcioufne(s 
of the fact a neceffary requifite in fuch punifhment, and that all 
enquiry relates to the probability of fuch confctoufnefs, That 
the execution of divine juftice muft proceed in the fame man- 
ety is, likewife, proved by our Author ; after which he enters 
into the confideration of the nature of ab/frad? general ideas ; 
and he is the Jarger on. this head, becaufe it is clofe#y connected 
with his fubjeét, and becaufe it has not, perhaps, been fuffi- 
ciently explained by Mr. Locke in any one place of his admi- 
rable eflay. 

Upon the whole, whatever ingredients of different kinds go 
tothe compofition, what other particulars, whether mental pr 
corporeal, contribute to the formation of man, thefe make no 
part of the prefent enquiry; * which is not what enters into the 
natural conftitution of a thing, but what renders it fo far a moral 
one, and is the fine qua non of its being juftly chargeable with 
any of its paft actions, here or hereafter: or, in other words, 
itdoes not affe&t the reality or the permanency of fuch intelli- 
gent beings, but only regulates and retains thofe beings under 
fuch a moral relation, as makes them properly accountable to 
fome {yperior for their courfe of aGion. It is an artificial dif- 
tinction, yet founded in the nature, but not the whole nature of 
man, who muft have many other eflentia] powers and properties 
to fubGift as man, and even to fupport this in queftion, but none 
other, we fay, that can affcét, or in any wife alter his condition 
in the above-mentioned refpect, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the prefent confideration, This. is all the 
myftery of the matter, which has puzzled fo many ingenious 
writers, and been fo marvelloufly miftaken by fuch as are not 
{wficiently acquainted with the doétrine of ab/fraéfions, or are 
mifled by terms of art, inftead of attending to the precife ideas 
which thefe ought to convey, and would always convey, if they 
were but carefully aad fteadily applied,’ 
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Our Author, having endeavoured to eftablifh his chief po- 
fition, employs the remainder of his pamphlet in anfwerine the 
objections that have been made to Mr. Locke’s opinion, An 
appendix is added, compofed by.a friend, which contiins fome 
farther obfervations on the u‘e of the word perfon. 

It is evident, from fevera! paflages in the piece before us, that 
the Writer of it is an advocate for the materiality of the foul. 
and a ftate of unconfcioufnefS between death and the refurrec. 
tion; and he endeavours to obviate an objection, arifing from 
the offence that may be taken at the leaft hint of thefe doétrines. 
For our parts, we are very forry to find that an apology fhould 
be deemed neceflary for the free diicuffion of any queftion, whe- 
ther in philofophy or religion. Ifthe clergy have-Jaboured under 
difcouragement, either with regard to the liberty of their en- 
quirtes, or the public communication of their fentiments, we 
fhall nothefitate to pronounce, ‘that fuch diftouragement refleéts 
no honour on the perfons frony whom it hath proceeded, what- 
ever may have been their rank or ftation in life. K 
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The Hiftary of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with a View of 
the Progre/s of Society in Europe, from the Subverfion of the Ro- 
man Empire, ta the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. In 
Three Volumes. By William Robertfon, D. D. Principal 
of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and Hiftoriographer to his 
Majefty for Scotland. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. in Boards, 
Strahan and Cadell. 1769. 


HE vaft and general importance of the period which this 

hifto.y comprizes, together with the fame which the ce- 
icbrated Hiftorian has defervedly acquired, have co-operated to 
raife fuch high expectations in the public, that no work perhaps 
was ever more impatiently wifhed for, or perufed with greater 
avidity. 

‘We know not whether fuch a difpofition may not, in fome 
inftances, prove rather unfavourable to this refpe@table Writer. | 
Nothing ic(s than perfection can fatisfy fuch vaft demands: and 
as, amorig, scaders of different cafts each has his favourite object 
of atrention, £, ould the part therefore which concerns their dar- 
ling purfuit falf ,“iort of their withes, their difappointment may 
; — as. yee . . 
incline them'to be .!<fs fenfible of the real merit they find. — 

Thus the lovers of . -3tiquity will not forgive the Jeaft.omiffion 
or miftake in tracing th.” nature, and explaining the effects, of 
the old feoda] policy 3 mos ‘¢ modern politicians. will be as little 
indulgent, fhould the wri;e. > in their opinion, ‘be fparing oF 
wifatisfactory in his animadye. ‘hons on the political op , 
‘wis remarkable wra; hick.smay ¢ confidered as the firft er 
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of politics as‘a fyftem ; and:the fovers of romance and’ anecdote, 
will never pardon his fuppréfirig the ‘pompous: defcriptions ‘of 


the Jufts and Tournaments, with the many: perfortal and"frive-— 


lous incidents réefpecting the twoilluftrious rivals,>:more efpeci- 
ally during fhe captivity of Francis, with which the hiftories of : 


thofe timesare abundantly furnifhed. © © “oreocc ee: 3% 
But whatever may be the fentitnents of thofe'who thus judge: 
of the’ whole from’ particular parts, yet the niore liberal redder, 
who is apprized of thé trite nature and limits of the fubjedt; > 
will hot: expect more thar was‘intended r:was Pequifite +’ And © 
knowing-how impoffible it is,’ in?a work of length and difficul= : 
ty, to treat’ every paft’ with: equal attention, ‘he. will candidly: : 
excufé any deficiencies ‘and thaccuracies, where upon the whole: 
the writer has ajuft title: to a warm and generous applaufe.. 910"% 
Dr. Robertfon’s’ claim’ to this tribute is! fo juitly founded‘! 
that even envy itfelf is compelled to pay it,though'it may: make: 
the offer with reluctance! :"hodgh this work: is intitled the: 
hiftory of Charles V. -yet, contrary to the! ceneral- praétice, it: 
comprizes much ‘more than is promifed. in order toogive:his . 
readers a’ more accutate and comprehenfive view of the 'trahf-: 
aétions of this period, ‘the writer has gone farther back, and « 
exhibited the ftate of Europe’ previous to the 16th century, 
wherein he has explained the great caufes and events, to which): 
all the’ improvements in tHe political ftate: of Europe, from the « 
fubverfion of the Roman empire, to the beginning of the 16th : 
centruy, muft be afcribed. “This has: occafioned: a preliminary 
volume, which is divided into three 'feétions). The firft: pres 
fents a view of the progréfs of fociety in Earope,. with refpea&': 
to interior government, laws and manners’; the: {econd,” affords i: 
aview of the progrefs of fociety in Europe,. with refpeét to the.« 
command of the national force requifite in°foreign operations’; 
thé third, exhibits a view ‘of the principal ftates: in .Europe,: at 5 
the commeficement of the -f6th’century.') 8 8 0t Go 8 fam 
This accurate arrangement’ fhews the judgment: of the:hifto+>: 
ran, who, in purfuing thofe'euricus'and copious heads:of inquiry, * 
is led into tnany critical difquifitions ; and:thefe are very properly . 
placed at the’end of the prelithinary volume; urider-the title of 
Proofs and Iluffrations, which.make more than‘half:the volume,).. 
and from this extent, could not have been diftributed)in notes» 
underneath the text. Yatton; | bedi d od 
“We do not feruple to declare that, in our opinion, the pres: 
liminary volume is,‘ by far, the moft valuable part ‘of the work, : 
as it ferves not only as a-key to the pages which follow, but» 
may be confidered ds a general-introdu@ion to the ftudy of his | 
flory,*from that period in which, as Dr. -Robertfon obferves;:s 
the feveral powers: of Europe were formed into one.great poli- ; 


tical fyftem, in which each took a ftation, wherein it has fince 
‘ remained, 
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remaibed, with lefs alteration than could have been expegted: ar, 
tex the fhocks occafioned by fo many internal revolutions, and 
fomeny.fordign wars, . : | 
Inthe firk fection, {peaking of the irruption of the barbarous 
nations: which’ precipitated the downful of the Roman empire, 
the writer takes occafion to rectify a; miftaken notion concerp.. 
ing the ftate of the countries from whence they iflued. 7 
Lhe prodigious fwarms,” fays-he, ‘« which poured’ in. ups 
onithe/ Empire from the beginning of the fourth century to the 
final ‘extinétion.of the Roman power, have: given rife to,an opi- 
nion that the countries whence they iflued were crowded with 
inhabitants; and various theories bave been formed to account 
for fuch ah extraosdinary degree of population as hath procured 
thefe countries. the appellation of ‘The Storehoufe of: Nations, 
Bit if. we confider that the countries poflefled by the people who 
invaded the Empire were of vaft extent ;.that a great part of 
thefe was covered: with woods and marfhes; that fome .of the 
moft,confiderable of the barbarous nations fubfifted entirely. by 
hunting .or pafturage, in both: which ftates of fociety-Jarge., 
traits of land are required for maintaining a few inhabitants ; 
and:that all of them were ftrangers to the arts, and induftry, 
without which population cannot increafe to.any great degree, 
it:is'evident, that thefe countries could not be fo populous in 
ancient times,as they are at prefent, when they ftill continus 
ta be: lefs: peopled than any other part of Europe or of Afia,’ 
From the total change and univerfal diforder which thefe bar- 
barians/\imtraduced in the ftate of Europe, our hiftorian traces 
the Jaws of government now eftablifhed, and this leads. him. to 
invefigate the principles of the faadal /y/iem, which was gradu- 
ally introduced among them, wey 
¢ National defence, he obferves, was the great object of fea- 
dal: policy. A feodal kingdom -refembled a military. eftablith- 
ment, rather than a civil inftitution. Every freeman, upon 
receiving 2 portion:of the Jands. which were divided, bound him- 
felf to appear im arms againft the enemies of the, community. 
This military fervice was the condition upon which he received 
and held his lands, and as they were exempted from every other 
burthen, that tenure, among a warlike people, was deemed both 
eafy.and honourable? = i. : 
ut though the feodal policy was thus admirably calculated 
for deferice againft the aflaults of.any foreign power, its provi- 
fions neverthelefs, as the hiftorian remarks, for the interior or- 
der: dnd tranquillity: of fociety were extremely defective ; andit 
likewife prevented nations from acting with vigour in their ex- 
ternal: operations. He then proceeds with great energy to ex- 
pofe the fatal effe&s of this ftate of fociety on fciences and arts, 
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3s alfo on es and upon the charaéter and yirtues of the. 


human mind. , : 
‘In the Proofs and Iluftrations refpe&ting. this part of the 
work, the writer farther unfolds the principles and cgnfequences 
of the feadal policy ; and particularly traces. the progrefs, and 
variation of. ideas goncerning property in land amang the bar- 
barous nations, This kind of property, he obferves, went, 
through four fycceffive changes. = ‘ | 
1. While the barbarous nations remained in their original , 
countries, they had no fixed propesty in Jand, and no certain., 
limits tq their poflefions, . . While property continued in this . 
flate, we can difcover nathing that bears any. refemblance to feos. 
dal tenure, or to the fubordination and military fervice. which 
the feodal fyftem introduced, , : 
2, Upon fettling in the countries. which they fubdued, the 
yi@orious army divided the conquered lands. That portion 
which fell to every foldier, he feized as a recompeace due to his , 
yalour ... He enjoyed it during his own life, and could difpofe 
of it at pleafure, or tranfmit it as an inheritance to his children, 
Thus property in land became fixed. It was at.the fame time 
alledial, i, e. the pofleffor had the entire right of property and , 
dominion ; he held of no fovereign or {uperios lord, to whom | 
he was bound to do homage, and perform fervice. But being . 
in danger of being difturbed by the remainder of the antient in- 
habitants, and in ftil] greater danger of being attacked by bar- 
barians as fierce and rapacious as themfelves, they faw the, ne- 
cefity of coming under obligations to defend the community, 
more explicit than thofe to which they had been fubject tn their - 
original habitations, On this account, immediately. upon their 
fixing in their new fettlements, every freeman became bound to 
take arms in defence of the community, and if he refufed or ne- 
glected fo to do, was liable to a confiderable penalty. 
3. Property in land having thus become fixed, and fubje& to 
military fervice, another change was introduced, though flowly, 
and ftep by ftep. We learn from Tacitus that the chief men 
among the Germans endeavoured to attach to their perfons and 
lnteretls certain adherents, whom he calls Comites, Thefe fought 
under their ftandard and followed them in all their enterprizes. . 
»+++ While the Germans remained in their own country, they 
courted the favour of thefe comites by prefents of arms and 
horfes, and by hofpitality. While they had no fixed property 
ia land, thefe were the only gifts they could beftow, and the 
only reward which their followers defired. But wpon their fet- 
tling in the countries which they conquered, an@ when the va- 
lue of property came to be underftood among them, inftead of 
thefe flight prefents, the kings and chieftains beftowed a more 
fybftantial recompenfe in land on their adherents. Thefe grants 
| were 
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were ‘called ‘Benbfieia; ‘beeatife *thiey wierd grascitous dofations : 
and Honores, becaufe they were regarded as io of diftinGion. « 

-Wekidw not’ whether durhitthyinn: ‘has here expreffed’ hinh- 
Self wit "his ha adturacy 2 2IP or theta’ pranied? “wete not} at” 
firft; called: Binhiid, ‘Brit Maintha,” aid they‘ conitinue "to be’ fo 
called, whil@the Yronts were tril pat wilh; afterwards): when 
they Were given for life; and hot til! ‘then} “they? were" termed: 

eneficia, by which name, clerzgymen’s' s*ivitigs “ate ae ‘tis day 
d Ainguthed 4? wheir they ‘we Pe trradt heriditery, then they were 
chilled Peod:* or Feods The or Téés neg Fie Hereditary in: 
this - kingdon tithe’ accefianof Ww iHiatr then dd eror: who 
jn- » this followed: tie! exainple® “of © ‘Pugh Caffur ; Foe - he, ‘to: 
gain the nédbility Sad "pertrg ty fupport’ his: ulurp. atfon, “fir 
granted that’ they fhould hold their ‘eftatés:' 'té them! and their 
heirs, whith before théy held 2€ will, or at’ moft’for life. For 
this we may refer to’ the authority “of the Jéearnal ‘Speloian,; dnd | 
othereminent Febdifts.' “Itideed the hifforian’ himfelf, ‘to do him 
jattice,’ feems’in- otter parts “of his‘ work to’ be. apprized: of thefe 
diftin€tions, thtougt+in this inttatice! they Sppear to have éfcaped 
his‘attention; which 7 is the rather-to be wondeféd at, ‘fince the 
explanation’ he‘ ‘PiveSs ofthe word Beiteficta, ‘aGi being” gratuitous’ 
donations, #s’berter anfwered’ By: the wit Minera 3 3 for thé idea 
of. 4 ‘gift heceffurily ithiphies! fomettiag ' proeéeding gratuit: nifty 
from ‘the @6nbr, ‘which the? word Benefice doesnot. 

~4. The: fourtlt frage' oF propetty,’ marked! by ithe ‘hiftorian, is. 
re above’ hinted: at, whites eftatés Were grantéd for life, and at: 

th’made hereditary: Phis'evalution in property, he .ob- 
fanes, "oeeaBioned a change‘ correfponding to it-in’ political go. 
vetnment ; the“great' vafials Of the crown, as they acquired fuch’ 
extenfive poffefidns, wfurped-a proportional degree of power,’ 
deprefled’ the? jutifdiation: ofthe’ crown, and trampled on the 
privileges of the fedple. ‘“Te'ts‘on' account of this connedtion, as 
ofr hiftorian ‘accutely-obferves;: that the tracing the progrefs of 
feudal property’ ‘ becomes an ‘objeCtcof -attention in hiftory; for 
upon difcdvering in what ftate! ‘property was, at-any particular 
period, we may ; determine, with-precifion, what: was’ the degree 
ofpower  poflefted by die atoe or by’ the any at that j june- 
qures =" 

“In another note, the writer exemplifies the defeéts of feudal 
policy, which, as has been’ obferved, made no fuitable provifions 
for’ the interior order of fociéty. The monarchieal and: ariftocra- 
tical parts of the conftitution, having no intermédiate power to 
balance them, were perpetually at variance, and‘juftling with 
eich other. The people, the moft numerous,’ as well as the 
nroft ufeful part of the community,’ were cither ‘reduced to 4 


itate ot actital fervitude, or treated with the fame infolence and: 
i rigours’ 
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rigout, as,.if they had beeo degraded. into shat wretshed,con- 
ithON, py Pm bids octet nerd copylao tata'eg 
F rom hence our hiftorian takesioccafion fo. obferve, that the 
perfons employed in. cultivating the ground, during the ages un- 
der review, may be divided into thece elafles. 'y 1.,Servj.or Slaves. 
This feems to have been the moft numerous cjafs, and confifted 
either of captives taken in war, or, of perfons,, the property ip 
whom was acquired in fyme of .the various methods enumerated 
by Du Cange., Voc, fervus. y.'6, .. ‘The, wretched condition of 
this numerous race of men will appear from. feveral circum- 
fances 1. I heir mafters had abfolute dominion oyer-their per- 
fons. They had the power of punifhing their flaves capitally, 
withaut the intervention of any judge. This dangerous right 
they poflefled, not only in the more early periods, when thew 
manners were fierce, but it continued as date asthe twelfih cen- 
tury: Joache Potgieflerus de ftatu fervorum. Lemgov. 1736. 
4to, lib. ij, cap. 1. § 4, 10, 13, 24. Even after this jurifdiction 
of mafters game to be reftrained, the life of a flave was deemed to 
be of fo little value, that a very flight compenfation attoned for 
taking it away; Idem, lib. ili, c,6. If mafters had power over 
the lives of their flaves, it is evident that alm? no bounds would 
be fet to the rigour of the pugifhments which they might inflict 
uponthem. ‘The codes of -antient,laws. prefcribed punifhments 
for the crimes of flaves different from thofe which were inflicted 
‘on free men. The latter paid only a fine or compenfation, the 
former were fubjeéted to corporal punjfhments., “The cruelty of 
thefe was -in. many inftances-eXceffive. Slaves, on very flight 
occafions, might be put to. the rack. on queftion. .The laws 
with refpeét to thefepoints are tobe found in Potgiefferus, lib. 
lil, cap. 7.- .2. If the dominion of mafters over the lives and 
perfons of. their flaves was thus extenfive, it was.no lefs fo-over 
their a@tiong andproperty. . They-were not originally permitted 
to marry. ale and-femalé flaves were allowed and even en- 
couraged to cohabit: together, , But this union was not confi- 
dered as a marriage, it was c:lled contuberntum, not nuptie or 
matrimonium : Potgiell. lib. ti c. 2. § 1. This notion was. fo 
much eftablifhed, that during feveral centuries after. the barba- 
rous nations embraced the Chriftian religion, flaves who lived: as 
hufband and wife, were not joined together by. any religious ce- 
remony, and did not.receive the nuptial benediction from a prieit: 
Ibid. § 10, 11. When this conjunction between flaves came to 
be confidered_ as a lawful marriage, they were «ot, -pe: mitted to 
marry without the confentof their mafter, and fuch as ventured 
to do fo without obtaining that, were punifhed with great feverity, 


and fometimes ,were_ put to death ; Potgicfl, ibid. §. 12, &c. 


Gregor, Tyron. hiftor. lib. y. c. 3. - When,che manners of. the 
European. nations became more gentle, and their ideas moré 
oS : 2 ea - liberal, | 
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liber2t, flaves evhd married without their mafter’s corifent, wer 


fubjected only to a fine: Be oe ibid. §. 20. Du Cange Gloff 


voc. Fori/maritagium. 3. All the children of flaves, were in the 
fame condition with their parents, and became the property of 
‘the mafter : Du Cange Gloff, voc. fervus, vol. vi. 456. Mutat 
antiq. Ital. vol.'i. 766. 4. Slaves were fo entirely the property 
‘of their mafters, that they could fell them at pleafure. While 


“domeftic flavery continued, the property in a Slave was fold in 


the fame tanner with that which a perfoh had in any other 


‘moveable, Afterwards flaves became adfcripti gleba#, and were 


‘conveyed ‘by fale together with the farm or eftate to which they 
‘belonged. Porgiefferus has collected the laws and charters which 
illuftrate this well-known circumftance in the condition of flaves: 
Jib. ii. c. 4.° §. Slaves had a title to nothing but fubfiftance and 
‘cloaths from their mafter; all the profits of their labour accrued 
tohim. If a mafter, from indulgence, gave his flaves any petu- 
tium or fixed allowance for their fubfiftance, they had no right of 
‘property in what they faved out of that. All that they accumu- 
‘Tated belonged to their mafter : Potgieff. lib. ii.e.10. Murat, 


antiq. Ital. vol. 768. Du Cange, voc. fervus, vol. vi. p. 4516 
take 


Conformably to the fame principle, all the effeéts of flav 
Jonged to their mafter at their death, and they could not difpofe 


‘of them by teftament : Potgieff. lib. ii. ¢. 13. 6. Slaves were 


diftinguifhed from free men by a peculiar drefs. Among all the 
barbarous nations, Jong hair was a thark of dignity and freedom, 
flaves were for that reafon obliged to fhave their heads ; and by 
this diftinétion, how indifferent foever it may be in its own ha- 
‘ture, a were reminded every moment of the inferiority of 
their condition : Potgieff. lib. iii.‘c. 4. For the fame reafon it 
‘was enacted in the laws of almoft ‘all the nations'of Europe, that 
no flave fhould be admitted to give evidence againft a free man 
in a court of juftice : Du Cange, voc. /eruus, vol. vi. p. 451. 
Potgieff lib. iii. c. 3. . : | 
‘2. Villani. They were likewife ad/eripti glebe, or villa, from 
which they detived their name, and were'transferable along with 
it: Du Cange, voc. Villanus. But in this they differed from 
flaves, that they paid a fixed rent to their mafter for the land 
which they cultivated, and after paying that, all the fruits of 
their labour and induftry belonged to themfelves in property.’ 
Notwithftanding what is here advanced by the learned hifto- 
‘tian, who relies on the authority of Du Cange; ‘yet we are per- 
fuaded that it is by no means correct, to fay, in general, that the 
‘villani were adjeripti glebe or ville ; for the old writers of the beft 
‘authority on this fubje&, mention two kinds of villains, whom, 
in their quaint ftile, they call villains regardant, and villains in 
grofs: the firft of them belonging to, or regardant to fome ma 


nor, and the latter belonging merely to the perfon of the _ 
} an 
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and confequently not adferipti glebe, nor paffing, like the others, 
with the.conveyance of the eftate. Ser , 
¢3, The laft clafs of perfons employed in agticulture were free 
men. ‘Thefe were diftinguifhed by various names ‘among the 
writers of the middle ages, Arimanni, conditionale, originarit, tri= 
butales, &%c. Thefe feem to have been perfons who poffefled 
fome {mall allodial property of their own, and befides that, 
cultivated fome farm belonging to their more wealthy neighbours, 
for which they paid a fixed rent; and bound themfelves like- 
wife to perform feveral {mall fervices in prato vel in meffe, 1n ara- 
tura vel in vinea, fuch as ploughing a certain quantity of their 
landlord’s ground, affifting him in harveft and vintage work, 
&c. The cleareft proof of this may be found in Muratori,-v. i. 
p. 712, and in Du Cange under the refpeCtive words abovemen- 
tioned. I have not been able to difcover whether thefe artmanni, 
&c. were removeable at pleafure, or held their farms by leafe 
for a certain number of years. ‘The former, if we may judge 
from the genius and maxims of the age, feems to be moft pro- 
bable.. Thefe perfons, however, were confidered -as freemen 
in the moft honourable fenfe of the word; they enjoyed all the 
priviléves of that condition, and were even called toferve in war ; 
an honour to which no flave was admitted : Murat. Antiq. vol. i. 
p. 743. vol. ii. p. 446. This account of the condition of thefe 
three different clafles of perfons, will enable the reader to appre- 
hend the full force of an argument which I fhall produce in 
confirmation of what [ have faid in the text concerning the 
wretched ftate of the people. Notwithftanding the immenfe 
difference betweeh .the firft of thefe claffes and the third, fuch 
was the fpirit of tyrattny which prevailed among the great pro 
prietors of land, and fo various their opportunities of opprefi- 
ing:thofe who were fettled on their eftates, and of render- 
ing their condition intolerable, that many freemen, in defpair, 
renounced their liberty, and voluntarily furrendered themfelves 
as flaves to their powerful mafters. ‘This they did, in order that 
their mafters might become more immediately interefted to afford 
them protection, together with the means of fubfifting them- 
felves and their families, The forms of fuch'4 futrender, or 
ebnoxiatio, as it was then called, are preferved' by Marculfus, f 


lib. iis c, 28: keziunpublithed-by-Brenen ) 
. ul. C, 28; and by the anonymous . Mux. tothe doy 


Gullius for the obnoxiatio, is the wretched and indigent condition 

of the perfon who gives up his liberty. It was ftill moré com 

mon for freemen to furrender their liberty to bifhops or abbots, 

that ey might partake of the fecurity which the vaffals and J2 °, 1, 

flaves of churches and monafteries enjoyed, in ‘confequence of t = 

the fuperftitious veneration paid to the faint undet whofe imme- ~ 

diate protection they were fuppofed to be taken: Du-Cange, De 
oblatus 
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ablatus, Vol. iV. pe 1286, . That condition muft have been mi- 
{erable indeed, which could induce a free man voluntarily to re, 
nounce his: liberty, and'to give up himfelf as a flave to the dif. 
polal of another.. ‘The number of flaves in al] the nations of 
Europe was prodigious. The greater part of the inferior clafs of 
people in France were reduced to this-ftate, at the commence. 
ment of the thisd race of Kings: L’efpr. des Loix, liv. xxx, 
c. 41. The fame was the cafe in England: Brady Pref, to 
Gen. Hift. Many curious faéis with refpec to the antient ftate 
of villains or flaves in England, are publifhed in obfervations on 
the ftatutes, chiefly the more antient, 2d edit, p. 244.” 

-With what horror we look back on the wretched condition of 
the. people im thefe times, and how we fhould fhudder at the 
piofpect of feeing fuch a deplorable {tate of fervitude revived 
among us! And yet with how little feeling we regard the mifer- 
able Daas ot our fellow creatures in our diftant colonies! 
as if the nature of injuftice and inbumanity varied with the 
change of climate, and we had a right to practife in Ber- 
badoes, what in London would be deemed oppreffion and bar- 
barous. 

Having expofed the imperfections of the feudal fyftem, the 
writer next traces the gradual improvements which. were intro- 
duced. Here; with an amiable and generous fpirit, he takes oc- 
cafion to pay the juft tribute of commendation to a rival hifto- 
rian. * According, fays he, to the obfervation of an elegant 
and profound hiftorian (meaning Mr. Hume) there is an ultimate 
yoint of depreffion, as well as exaltation, from which human 
affairs naturally return in a contrary progrefs, and beyond which, 
they feldom pafs either in their advancement or decline.’ . . 

The firft circumftance pointed out by, the hiftorian as tending 
to introduce an improvement in government and manners, is 
the crufades, or expeditions to refcue the Holy Land out. of the 
hands of the infidels. In their progrefs towards the Holy Land, 
the followers of the crofs marched through countries better cul- 
tivated, and more civilized than their own. It was.not poffible 
for the crufaders to travel through fo many countries, and be- 
hold their various cuftoms and inftitutions, without acquiring 
information and improvement. ‘Their ‘views enlarged ;, their 
' prejudices wore.off; . new ideas crowded into their minds; and 


“they muft have, been fenfible on many occafions of, the rufticity, 










~ of their own, manners, when compared with thole of a more 
polifhed.people. . Thefe impreffions were not fo. flight as to be 
~ effaced on their return to their native countries.’ i} tot 

.\ <The writer then fhews the effects they had on property, by 
obliging the nobles to fell their poffeffions in order to levy money. 
for defraying the expence of fuch diftant expeditions ; which 
“\ enabled the monarchs of thofe days to annex confiderable te : , 
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stories to their crowns ata {mall expence, by which means regal 
guthority increafed in proportion as that of ariftocracy declined, 
_He then explains the commercial effeét it had, and the freedom 
which was eftablifhed in confequence of it. 

He takes notice, likewife, that the various expedients which 
were employed to introduce a more regular, equal, and vigorous 
sdminiftration of juftice, contributed greatly towards the im- 
provement of fociety. He very truly remarks, that the original 
ideas of men concerning juftice, lead to the practice of private 
war, the pernicious effects of which he points out, together with 
the various methods employed to abolifh it. 

Another improvement in the adminiftration of juftice, arofes 
as he well obferves, from the prohibition of trial by judicial 
combat, which became univerfal, In a note on this part of the 
work, the writer mentions fome curious faéts to illuftrate the 
fubject. § A remarkable inftance occurs of the decifion of an 
rad point of law by combat. A queftion arofe in the tenth 
century concerning the right of reprefentations; which was not 
then fixed, though now univerfally eftablifhed in every part of 
Europe. ‘* It was a matter of doubt and difpute, (faith the Hifto- 
rian) whether the fons of a fon ought to be reckoned ainofig the 
children of the family, and fucceed equally with their uncles, if 
their father happened to die while their grandfather was alive. 
An aflembly was called to deliberate on this point, and it was 
the general opinion that it ought to be remitted to the examina- 
tion and decifion of judges. But the Emperor following a better 
courfe, and defirous of dealing honourably with his people and 
nobles, appointed the matter to be decided by battle between two 
champions. He who appeared in behalf of the right of children 
to reprefent their deceafed father was victorious ; and it was efta- 
blifhed, by a perpetual decree, that they fhould hereafter fhare in 
the inheritance together with their uncles: Wittickindus Cor- 
beins, lib. Annal. ap. M.de Lauriere Pref, Ordon, vol. I. p. xxxiii. 
lf wecan fuppofe the caprice of folly to lead men t6 any action 
more extravagant than this of fettling a point in law by com- 
bat, it muft be that of referring the truth or falfehood of a 
teligious opinion to be decided in the fame manner. To the 
difgrace of human reafon, it has been capable even of this ex- 
tavagance. A queftion was agitated in Spain in the eleventh 
century, whether the Mufarabic liturgy and [ritual which had 
been ufed in the churches of Spain, or that approved of by the 
See of Rome, which differed in many particulars from the 
other, contained the form of worfhip moft acceptable to the 
Deity. The Spaniards contended zealoufty for the ritual of 
their anceftors. The Popes urged them to receive that to whicli 
they had given their infallible fan@ion. A violent conteft arofe. 

he nobles propofed to decide the controverfy by the fword. 

heking approved of this method of decifion. “Twa knich's in 
Rey, April, 1760. Z <ampleat 
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compleat armour entered the lifts. John Ruys de Matanca, the 
champion of the Mufarabic liturgy, was victorious.’ 

With due deference, however, to the fentiments of this judi. 
cious Hiftorian, we cannot agree with him in his obfervation, 
that the referring the truth or ‘falfehood of a religious opinion to 
be decided by judicial combat, is more extravagant than the 
fettling a point in Law by this mode of trial. On the > contrary, 
we think it much lefs fo. Nay, in thefe ages of ignorance, 
when this was confidered as a folemn appeal ‘to the judgment 
of God, we know not whether it was not more natural to make 
fuch a reference with regard to a religious queftion, than to 
any other whatever ; fince according to the fuperftitious notions 
of thofe times, it was moft reafonable to expect that God would 
direct a decifion of that facred nature. It may be obferved like- 
_wife, that the writer is not altogether accurate in {peaking of 

the prohibition of this mode of trial, for whatever may have been 
in other countries, yet in England this kind of trial is not, pro- 
petly fpeaking, prohibited, but only difufed. 

A farther ithprovement in the adminiftration of juftice was, 
as me Author remarks, the right which the people obtained of 
appealing from the courts of the Baron, to thofe of the King. 
He traces, with great judgment and accuracy, the origin of the 
fupreme and independant jurifdiction of the nobility, together 
with its extent and bad effects. 

Amon, the caufes which contributed to promote a more per- 
fect adminiftration, he I:kewile enumerates the regulations of 
the commen law, and he expofes the progrefs of ecclefiaftical 
ulurpation, with becoming freedom and impartiality. ‘In ages 
of ignorance and credulity, the miniiters of religion are the ob- 
jects of fuperflitious veneration, When the barbarians who 
over-ran the empire, firft embraced the Chriftian faith, they 
found the clergy in pofteffion of confiderable power; and they 
naturally transterred to thefe new guides the profound fubmiffion 
and reverence which they were accufiomed to yield to the 
prietts of that religion which they had forfaked, ‘They deemed 
their perfons to be as facred as their fun®tion ; and would have 
confidered it as impious to fubject them to the profane jurifdic- 
tion of the laity. ‘The clergy were not blind to the advantages 
which the weaknefs of mankind afforded them. ‘They efta- 
dlifhed courts, in which every queftion relating to their own 
charadter, their funtion, or their property, was tried. They 
pleaded, and obtained an almcf total exemption from the au- 
thority of civil judges, Upon different pretexts, and by a 
multiplicity of artifices, they communicated this privilege to fo 
many perfons, and extended their jurifdiction to fuch a variety 
of cdies, that the greater part of thofe affairs which give rive to 
contelr and litigation, was under the coznizance of the fpiritual 

- courts. 
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courts.’ He obferves, however, that the ecclefiaftica Jjurifpru- 
jence was more perfect than that in the civil courts, and that 
wood effects enfued from the ad. pting it. 

The revivel of the Roman iiw is likewife menticned by the 
Hiftorian, among the caufes contributing to introduce more 
liberal ideas Concerning juftice and order. He oblerves like- 
wie, that while improvements {o Impor-ant with respect to the 
fate of fociety and the adminiftration of juitice yradually made 
progrefs in Europe, the fpirit of chivalry infpired th nobles 
with more liberal and generous fentiments. !n his inve tigation 
of the origin of chivalry, he remarks, that the feudal ‘tate was 
a ftate of perpetual war, rapine and anarchy ; during which the 
weak and unarmed were expofed every moment to infults or 
injuries. The power of the fovereign was too limited to pre- 
vent thefe wrongs; and the adminiftration of juflice too feeble 
toredrefs them, ‘here was fcarce any protection againft vio- 
lence and oppreflion, but what the valour and generotity of pri- 
vate perfons afforded. The fame fpirit of enterprize, which 
bad prompted fo many gentlemen to take arms in defence of the 
opprefled pilgrims in Paleftine, incited others to ceclare them- 
flves the patrons and avengers of injured innocence at home. 
...Valour, humanity, courtefy, juitice, honour, were the 
charaQeriftic qualities of chivalry. “To thefe were added reli- 
cion, which mingled itfelf with every paffion and inftirution 
during the middle ages, and by infufing a large portion of en- 
thufiaitic zeal, gave them fuch force, as carried them to roman- 
tic excefs, . 

Here we cannot help exprefling our furprize that the Hifto- 
tan, who feems to have omiited no opportunity of doing juftice 
tothe merits of his contemporary writers, fhould have taken no 
notice of the treatife on chivalry penned by the learned and 
ingenious Dr, Hurd, more efpecially as he may be prefumed 
at leaft to have had fome obligations to that treatife in this part 
of his work, 

Having explained the origin and beneficial eFects of chivalry, 
the Hiftorian proceeds to trace the influence which the provrcis 
of feience had on the manners and charact:r of men. © Vie 
url literary efforts, however, of the European nations, in the 
middle ages, were extremely ill-directed, Among nations, as 
well as individuals, the powers of imagination attain fome de- 
gee of vicour before the intellectual faculties are much exer- 
“ed in {peculative or abftra& difqguiiition. Nlen are poets be- 
le they are philofophers. They feel with fenfibiity, and de- 
kribe with force; when they have made but litile proorefs in 
mvefigation or reatoning. Lhe age of Homer and of Hefiod 
ong preceded that of Whales, or of Socrates. But, vehappily 
iT literature, our anceftors deviating from this courfe woich 
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nature points out, plunged at once into the depths of abftrufe 
and metaphyfical inquiry. Tchey had been converted to the 
Chriftian faith, foon after they fettled in their new conquefts, 
But they did not receive it pure. “The prefumption of men had 
added to the fimple and inftructive doétrines of Chriftianity, 
the theories of a vain philofophy, that attempted to penetrate 
into myfteries, and to decide queftions which the limited ‘facul- 
ties of the human mind are unable to comprehend, or to refolye, 
Thefe over-curious fpeculations were incorporated with the 
fyftem of religion, and came to be confidered as the moft effen- 
tial part of it. As foon, then, as *curiofity prompted men to 
inquire and to reafon, thefe were the fubjeéts which firft pre- 
fented themfelves, and engaged their attention. The fcholaftic 
theology, with its infinite train of bold difquifitions, and fub- 
tile diftinctions concerning points which are not the obje@ of 
human reafon, was the firft production of the fpirit of enquiry, 
after it began to refume fome degree of activity and vigour in 
Europe. It was not this circumftance alone that gave fuch a 
wrong turn to the minds of men, when they began again toex- 
ercife talents which they had fo long negle&ed. Moft of the 
perfons who attempted to revive literature in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, had received inftruétion, or derived their 
principles of {cience from the Greeks in the eaftern Empire, or 
from the Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both thefe people, 
acute and inquifitive to excefs, corrupted thofe fciences which 
they cultivated. The former rendered theology a fyftem of 
{peculative refinement, or of endlefs controverfy. The latter 
communicated to philofophy a fpirit of metaphyfical and frivo- 
Jous fubtlety. Miéifled by thefe guides, the perfons who firf 
applied to fcience were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. 
Inftead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, and to 
produce fuch works of invention as might have improved their 
tafte, and refined their fentiments; inftead of cultivating thofe 
arts which embellifh human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority, they were led aftray by exam- 
ple, and wafted the whole force of their genius in fpeculations 
as unavailing as they were difficult.’ 
Our Author’s obfervations on this head are extremely perti- 
nent and acute: fo much fo, that it is to be wifhed he had en- 
tered more fully into a fubject fo curious and fruitful of obferva- 
tion, as that of the revival of letters, about this trme, as It 15 
in truth one of the moft capital occurences in the period he 
treats of. 
The laft circumftance mentioned by the Hiftorian, as having 
an influence on government and manners, is the progrets of com- 
merce, which, he obferves, tends to wear off thofe prejudices 
whieh maintain difinciion and animofity between wa? It 
2 (ters 
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foftens and polifhes the manners of men. It unites them by one 
f the ftrongeft of all ties, the defire of fupplying their mutual 
ats. It difpofes them to peace, by eftablifhing in every ftate 
wpa of citizens bound by their intercft to be the guardians 
ic tranquillity. 

‘ee iclined “ think, that the confequences here deduced 
sre rather too genera!, for though, in the infancy of commerce, 
it may produce the tendencies here enumerated, yet we find by 
experience, that when it rifes to a certain point of emulation it 
‘;qttended with very different effects, and fo far from difpofing 
citizens to peace, and to be guardians of public tranquillity, it 
excites them to involve the ftate in frequent wars, for the fake 
df preferving and extending their commercial intereft. 

The next divifion of this work comprehends a view of the 
progrefs of fociety in Europe, with refpect to the command of 
the national force requifite in foreign operations ; which fhall 


bethe fubjeét of a future examination. R.- a 
- e 
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PoETICAL. 


Art.12. An Ode to Fortitude. By William Ruffell. 4to. 1s, 
Nicoll. 


HIS ode is addreffed to Archibald Douglas of Douglas Efq; and 
T the following ftanza is not without merit, whether we confider 
the language or thought : 


Thee too, young hero! Jove’s ftern daughter claims, 
Thee fhe records among her chofen train, 
Tho’ not inroll’d amid thofe fearlefs names, 
That Death have dared on Danzer’s pur, le plain. 
But thine the firm colle&ied foul, 
That ftands on Virtue’s rock elate, 
And views unmoved the {miles of Fate, 
Or calmly hears her adverfe billows roll, 
And little do they know domeltic ftrife, 
The human mind, ah! little do they know, 
Who think, that in the {cenes of active life, 
It can alone its native greatnefs fhew. 
The fhafts of Envy pierce the nobleft heart, 
And Slander deeper wounds than Valour’s keencft dart. 


The charaéters which the Author has chofen as examples of fortitude, 
ate Leonidas; Brutus ; our Henry and Edward, who fought at Crefly 
and Asincourts Douglas and Piercy, who are celebrated in the fong 
talled Chivy Chace; General Wolf, Brigadier Murray, Alexander the 
Great, and a Capt. Douglas who fuffered himfelf to be burnt on board 
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his fhip the Ruyal Oak, when our fhips at Chatham were burnt by the 
Dutch, rather wban q it bis poft. 

Thefe, except * the Macedonian madman,’ and the fools that wan. 
tonly made a feall for death in a filly quariel about Chiviot Chace ‘i 
examples of fortitude or courage exerted in the caufe of virtue ; yet it 
fhould be remenivered, that fortitude 1s a quality to which virtue js ace 
cidental ; Cromwerl had probably as much fortitude as Leonidas; and 
Mandrine, the captain of a French banduti, might in this Particular be 
equal to Wolfe; fortitude therefore fvems not to be a fit fabjeét for en- 
comium, any more than flrength of limbs, or vigour of contlitution, He 
who conficere death as a Iefs evil than the fubdudtion of his country by a 
tyrant, and‘thevefore takes the field againft him, defervés honour not 
for the rifk.of life, but jor the principle that gives public interef more 
weigai than private: he that confiders lite as a bleffing not equivalent 
to thet of fpreading defolation and famine by fre and fword, of deluging 
the peaceful held with the blood of its poffefiors, and filling the earth 
with widows and orphans, wall sifk life with grcat alacrity in thefe works 
of ceitraction, but faurely no reafonable being can- think he deferves 
praife. The principle from which, at the rifk of life, he facrifices the 
lives Qf others to his own avarice or ambition, degrades him from a 
san to a fiend. Such a wietch was Alexander; and humanity ana wifl- 
com will always labour to render the character odious and deteftible. 
Ic is more abfard to celebrate fortitude in Alexander than in Ravilliac; 
Raviiliac certainly pat his life in equal hazard, he was therefore equally 
a hero; and in his own opinion he was the champion not only of virtue 
but of religion, he was the martyr not of liberty but of falvation; he 
has therefore a claim to merit and to honour, wh ch cannot be fet up for 
Alexander. Bavilliac rifked life to effect what he conceived to be right; 
Alexander ta accomplifh what he muft know to be wrong. 

Yhe following addrefs to Fortitude is not deliitute of poetry : 


THOU, who with bold and fteddy eye 
View’it undi{may’d yon mountain high, 
Upon whofe lofty brow are hung 
The laurel, and the lafting crown, 
And all the trophies of renown 
Which fire tie breaft with love of glory flung : 
Regardlefs of the rugged, rocky fleep, 
.\nd the yawning whirlepool deep, 
Where oft, hurled headlong from the mountain’s height, 
i}!-uri’d adventurers plunge low to oblivious night. 
‘hee, nor the birds of boding cry, 
W arch hovering round the fummit fly, 
And flun, with ther infernal yell, 
The boldett heart, the tlouteft ears, 
And All the timid foul with fears 
Of freatres dire, and protpeéts dark as hell 
Appal: nor vengeful harpies venom’d claws, 
(Emblem meet of criiic paws) 
Which ot, when the fair garland’s juftly worn, 
fey, dgep-imprinting, revd, and fhed diihonett {corn. 
Tt 
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It happens unfortunately that Mr. Ruffell, in the very paflage where 
he cenfures the critic, gives occafion for criticifm. The word garland, 
‘the laft verfe but one, has no relative in the lait verie, which was abfo- 
lutely neceflary to exprefs the Aathor’s fenfe. The meaning of the paf- 
foe as It NOW ftands, according to grammatical coulftruction, is:this : 
‘Fortitude is not appalled by the claws of harpies wh ch they (the har- 
ies) rend,’ If the word ¢hey is left out, and the word ét fupplied, we 
fall at once have fyntax and fentiment. 


Nor vengeful harpies venom’d claws 
(Emblem meet of critic paws) 
Which oft, when the fair garland’s juftly worn 
Rend é¢ and fhed difhonett fcorn, 
H., 


Art. 13. The Times. 4 Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1769. 


This is a zealous addrefs to Britons, to roufe and fave their injured 
drooping country, or perifh with it: T’he Author fays that oppreffion 
js preparing the rod, the chain, and the fword; that the laws are per- 
verted by ruffians ; that affaflins are hired for public murder ; the rights 
ofthe people invaded; Mr. Wilkes unjuflly confined, and falfely 
charged with fedition, impiety and ob{cenity,—being the pattern of pub- 
lic and private virtue, the only friend of his country, ftanding forth 
alone to fave her from fudden and total ruin,—approved, adored, re- 
vered. 

Whether our country is thus endangered, or Mr. Wilkes thus meri- 
torious, are queftions not to be difcufled in an account of this little 
‘eCEs 

The following are the firit five ftanzas ; 


While fame, O Britain, hovers o’er 
Thy lions, ftain’d with Gallic gore, 
Thy heroes, grim with many a fear; 
And bids her golden trumpet found, 
The earth’s remoteft climes around, 


Their great, their glorious deeds if war: 


While active commerce, to the gales, 
Exulting, fpreads her thoufand fails, 
That round the globe thy flag convey, 
And ¢ulls, with never-ceafing to:l, 
The wealth, the fruits of every foil, 
To feed thy wants, thy pride array : 


What loyal youth, but marks with pain 
Thy wounded bofom bleed amain, 

By vile domeftic fa&tion torn? 

3ut views, and kindles at the fight, 
Ufurpt thy beft, thy native right, 

Thy fons enflav’d, to freedom born ! 


Triumphant thus, o’er dancing tides, 
Secure, the oak-buile veffel riges, 
Z 4 Her 
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Her ftreamers waving to the gale, 
The favage nations crowd the ttrand, 
O: on fome cliff admiring ftand, 

And loud the floating wonder hail ; 


In vain the winds and waves engage, 
The tempett {pends its idle rave, 
Unhurt the ploughs her daring way ; 
Bet foon fhe feels a latent foe, 

A hott of greedy worms below, 
That ceafelefs on her entrails prey. 


Thefe verfes ate mufical and {pirited; and the fimile of the fhip is 
oetical and new, 
_ The Author is not always fo happy: addrefling Mr. Wilkes, he fays, 
Yet by thy prifon’s gloomy light, 
More glorious thou, more dazz!ing bright, 
Thana throneq’ monarchs d/? appear. 
The laft verfe would have flood undiftinguifhed amoeg thafe of Hopkins 
and Sternhold. R 
6 





Art. 14. Political Society, a poetical Effay. Addrefled to John 
Wilkes, Efq; 4to. 2s. Flexney. | 


This is a ftrange rhapfody, deftitute alike of poety and argument: 
the Author feems to have thrown together all his knowledge juft as the 
ideas occurred, and to have ended his performance only becaule they 
were exhaufted. He talks of John Wilkes, of Baa!’s prophets, and the 
emperor of Morocco ; of the famous running horfe Childers, and Ly- 
curgus, and Pandora ;. of Paoli, Charles the Firit, and Pompadour, jutt 
as he talks of Vefuvius in the following verfes : 


Gods, that fuch hafe fervility of foul 
Should human intelle& fo far control ! 
That the fine minds which hidden truths explore, 
And far as folar rays {ublimely foar, 
Should fuperftition ftrack concenter’d think, 
Gennaro. bounds Vefuvius’ burning brink. | 
Yet priefily artifice enflaves the mind, 
Aud triple veils of folly reafon blind, 
Hence Freedom’s altars fhall neglected lie, 
And Slav’ry’s incenfe cloud the azure fky. 


Such conne€tion, fentiment, and reafoning, as the reader finds in this 
extract, he will find in every other part of the performance: in fome 
places however the Author’s grammar is as bad as his poetry and logic. 
In the following extract there are two falfe concords within two lines of 
each other: 

Hope points her finger to fome happier day, 
When Freedom, deck’d by Truth, her charms di/play ; 
When Tyranny fhall feek the gloomy caves, e 
Freth bleeding from the vengeful fcourge of flaves ; 
While impotence of ill his rage control, 
And confcious guilt fhall. harrow up his foul. 
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Many other inftances might be given, but the tafk is equally un- 


d unneceffary. 
pleafing an y . 


Art. 15. Punch, a Panegyric, attemtted in the Manner of Milton. 
| 4to. xis. Wilkie. | 

This Author invokes the liquor called Punch to embalm his feat: he 
calls it afterwards an affuafive Balm, and afilent Balm, and fays he will 
worfhip at Afhley’s da/my ciftezn ; the marines then expands his foul to 
the balm, and bees pave the fuburb of their palaces with éa/m: thus has 
this Author embalmed about an hundred and twenty verfes, which will 
notwith{tanding perith in a very fhort time. 

Poets are allowed to transform as well as. to create, yet the Author 
certainly ftietches his prerogative when he reprefents Ludgate-hill as a 
ridge of cliffs, like that which runs along our coaft from Deal to Dover. 
| fail not, fays he, , 
at the approach 

Of Lud’s dire cliffs, my orifons to pay, 

At Afhley’s balmy ciitern 
Oil’d by the magic juice, recover’d way 

I feize, and in brown majefty afcend 

The aiery beight - = 

The Author appears to have poffeffions ia the Weft-Indies, which his 
factor is fraudulently endeavouring to get into his owa- hands; the al- 
lufion to this, in the following verfes, and the fimile which ends the 
poem, are not without merit: 

Thus while in dalliance with my native bow] 
Full fimple bard, her folace:I recite, 

And gaze unweary’d on each endlefs charm, 
The faSor’s web winds round my joylefé land ; 
And now no more to Albion’s. chalky bourns 
The ftately bark my canes. delicious {weet 
Obfequious rolls, or heart-reviving rum ; 

Dry fits my bowl, ineloquent my fhell. 

Thus fome irriguous valley laughs a while, 
But if the Gods the honey’d thower fafpend, 
Her dew-deferted beauties. quickly fade, 

The ruddy vi'let, the wild eglantine, 
The daify py’d, the gentle primrofe pale, 
And hare-bell, vary’d with a hundred hues. 
An Author who to write well need only avoid faults, has an eafy way 


to reputation. 
H. 
Art. 16. Poems, Divine and Meral. By R. Bond, Bookfeller in 
Gloucefter. gto. 2s. 6d. Glocefter, printed for the Au- 
thor, and fold by Caflon, &c. in London. 
_ _The divine poems in this pamphlet are, a paraphrafe of the Te Deum; 
of Agu:’s Prayer; of the XVth Pfalm, and of the Cdth Pfalm: an Ad- 
drels to the Almighty, the Happy Man, a Morning Thought, and a 
Soliloquy. A familiar epiitie under the title of Friendthip is the only 
other poem in the colleClion. As to the Pfalms, they are not more de- 
graded 
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giaded by Hopkins, and Sternhold ; and of the other pieces there is not 
oye fo much like poetry as the lamplighter’s annual prefent to his worthy 
ghiths and miftreffes. 

_ As we do noi iafift that the Reader fhould take our word implicitly, 
the following verfes are extraéted-from the XVth Pfalm: 


. Fo whom, O Lord, vai vod 
Wilt Thou afford. . s ebrs: 
To.live in Heav’‘n with Thee ? 
) ) at. 4'Who. thall poffefs. 
Mia daidw . Thy happinefs 
To all eternity? 


He only who 
His whole life thro’ 
Obeys thy holy will ; 
In act and thought 
Purfuing nought 
He knoweth to be ill. 


He only who 
‘Shall pafs life thro”. 
Abhorring all deceit ; 
, Who for no man 
Doth evil plan, 
Nor flander circulate. 


He only who 
- His whole life thro’ 
Shall meek in heart have trod ; 
Who thofe efteem 
; With love fupreme 
That fear the living God. 


Every other flanza except the laft begins with 


He only who . 
His whole life thro’ 


and it cannot furely be thought neceffary to point out particular faults 
where every thing is fo manifeftly wrong. 

It is remarkable that Agur’s prayer has been as often the fubject of 
paraphrafe, comment, and declamation, as any part of Scripture; it 
has been conflantly recommended as the ftandard of a good man’s defires, 
as exprefling Piety, humility, and temperance ; as deprecating the infe- 
a of poveity only to avoid temptations to vice, and renouncing the 

iv@niages of wealth, only left they fhould become incitements to im- 
piety. Yet this prayer could be conceived only in a mind concentered 
m elf; frigid, timid, and narrow, content with fafety, and afpiring 
neither to virtuous happinefs. nor honour. He that pants to carry 
benevolence into adtion, to reward induflry, alleviate diftrefs, and 
support helplefs indigence, will have no conception that riches can 
maxe falvation dificult, or that the fame thing which enables him 
wo exercife his virtue, can endanger its reward. In fuch a man 
the very defire of wealth is meritorious; it will never enter me 
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his peart that he could forget God while he was acting as the delegate of 
his mercy, diffufing good and repreffing evil: fuch a man would indeed 
deprecate poverty, not however for fear it fhould bring him to the gal- 
lows as a thief; but becaufe it would render his benevolence impotent ; 
bhecaufe it would Jeave him to weep over diftrefs which he could not re- 
lieve, and burn with indignation at wrongs which he could not redrefs. 
It is generally fuppofed, that there are defires which are vicious per 
fe; but that a vicious defire, which is not carried into at, although 
‘merely for want of opportunity or ability, does not render a man equally 
guilty with the act: if it does, there is no reafon to deprecate tempta- 
tion to any fuch act; the defire and difpofition, in that cafe, whether 
laced in a fituation in which they might act, or not, would determine 
the lot of the dgent: fo, fuppofing there are defires that are virtuous per 
jt, it feems reafonable to conclude that if they are not carried into aa, 
though merely for want of opportunity or ability, they do not render a 
man equally meritorious with the a&t : thus, upon a fuppofition that ex- 
ternal circumftances may produce vice, it muft be allowed that external 
circumftances may produce virtue, and therefore give me riches is a good 
prayer in the mouth of a good man. A man confcious of fordid and ir- 
regular appetites, who fees nothing in wealth, but the power of fenfual 
and felfifh enjoyment may well defire not to be rich ; but in fuch a man 
it is nothing more than a defire not to be damned, which, however pru- 
dent, cannot certainly be confidered as fupremely amiable and merito- 
rious; and this he who next preaches upon Agur’s prayer would do well 
to remember, m 


Art. 17. Ambition: an Epiftle to Pacli. By the Rev. Mr. Tour- 
nay. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 1769. 

This is nothing more than a number of trite thoughts, ona trite fub- 
ject, put into verfe :—let the Reader judge: 

‘ Though ftatefmen call thofe rebels that fight for freedo’ yet you, 
Paoli, have many friends in Britain —-Curfe Ambition!- fhe has produced 
diftrefs and confufion that fhall latt.for ever: fhe is never reftrained by 
pity or difficulty: Ambition wrought in difguife when civil fociety was 
firt formed, and {von prompted fome haughty youth to become a ty- 
rant: Ambition always attains her purpofe by cruel force or bafe fraud ; 
and he that robs me on the highway is innocent in comparifon of the 
tyrant who feizes the univerfal birthright, liberty: yet fuccefsful ambi- 
tion is always flattered : Alexander the Great pretended to be the fon of 
Jupiter, and when he had conquered one world, wept for another. His 
grief deferved no pity: he did not weep when, urged by Thais, he 
dunt Perferolis : he killed Clytus in a drunken fit: he ought to have 
wept forthat, Eaitern governments have been always defpotic ; a civil 
war there determines not whether man fhall be free, but to what tyrant 
he fhall be a flave. Eaftern poets reprefent fubjeéts as reptiles, kings 
#3 gods; God forbid they fhould be fo :eprefented here! Ancient 
Greece was free when other countries were enflaved ; and from Greece 
great part of the learning of modern times has been derived. May the 
voice of Paoli roufe all flaves to ftruggle for freedom! there fhall then 
be an end of the negrce trade ; and when all are free, none will be 
enflaved, neither Perfians, Turks, Tartars, nor Frenchmen: every body 
admires heroic virtue. Proceed Paoli, make Corfica the fchool of 
7 mankind ; 
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mankind : the friends of man have the friendfhip of God. If you van. 
quith your enemies, your enemies will not vanquifh you: hope of this 
fhali encourage you to perfevere.” 

It is certainly very ftrange that any man fhould think it worth his 
while to tag fuch fentiments as thefe with rhime ; or imagine that, when 
he has tagged them, they will become a poem. 

’ Ie is fcarce neceffary to point out particular blemifhes, where there is 
eneral want of beauty; yet this Author feems not to have underftood 
all the words he has ufed ; he calls Thais the courtezan a minftrel, pro- 
bably fappofing minftrel and courtezan to be fynonimous terms; but a 
minftrel is a mufician, or bard, that fings his own verfes to an inttru- 
ment, He talks of cafting a glaring ornament over fruit, that is bitter 
to the tafte, in order to render it fair to the eye: and of a chaplet full of 
poifon, placed’ on the remples to debauch the mind. Ta hide the bitter- 
nefs of frait by an ornament, and to debauch the mind by a poifonous 
chaplet, are certainly ftrange enormities: it is not lefs ftrange that the 
mufes fould train a grove; or that the fchool of affli€tion fhould be a 
bitter farnace, The paffages in which thete wonders are recorded fol- 
tow; fuch, as the burning of Perfepolis, and the murder of Clytus: 


Such, are th’ infernal fruits of lawlefs fway, 
With thefe Ambition leads her fons aitray, 
O’er which @ glaring ornament is calt, 
Fair to the fight bus bitter to the tafle. 


qs Ne’er may our bards purfue fuch empty praife, 
Or trilk with rapture Afia’s florid lays, 
Her gawdy chaplets round their temples bind, 
Repleté with poz/ons to debauch the mind. 


—— Here the mufes hall delight to rove 
Here train with art their academic grove. —— 


. Affiiétion’s f{chool——— 
Fhis is the bitter furnace. 


ft may be further remarked that the mifchief done in drunken frolics 
like the burning of Periepolis and the killing of Clytus, are not the lures 
by which Ambition draws on her followers; they are rather warnings to 
deter, than blandithments to invite. And that as a chapéet cannot poifon 
a mind, neither is it the property of potfon to debauch. ‘ 


Art. 18. To. the Right Honourable Thomas Harley, \ate Lord Mayor 
. of London. An Ethic Epifile. 4to. 6d. 

There is no bookfeller’s name to this pamphlet; which is not to be 
wondered at ; no book/eller, we fuppofe, cou!d be prevailed on to fuffer 
his name to oppear with: fuch wretched veifes, as are here meant to 
compliment Mr. Harley, on the glories of bis late adminiftration in the 


city ; and which te Author has the vanity or the ignorance to flyle an 
Eihic Epifile. 
Ast. 19. The Profped?: a Lyric Effay. By Martin Scriblerus, 
jun. 4to. us. “Fomlinfon. 
This profpea is taken from the northern tower of Lincoln cathedral, 


The fcenes here prefented to our view are, in themfelves, very poe: 
. a 
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put the verfes in which they are attempted to be defcribed, are fome of 
the moft contemptible we ever met with, even in a common ballad, 
The illiterate Scrawler (it would be downright flattery to ftyle bim 
Writer) is fo totally unqualified for appearing in print, that he {carce 
feems to have any idea of the plaineft rules of grammar. He intreats 
the critics to ‘be favourable, and begs the reader to correct his faults as a 
~iend.—T he mott friendly advice we can give him, is—that henceforth 
he will never prefume to meddle with pen and ink. The following 
paflages will fhew that we have not fpoken of his performance with too 
much feverity: he thus begins : 
Affit me ye mufical Nine 
In all the compleating of verfe— 


—Profpecs more famous prevails— 


I fing /cenes 
Which das for long century’s frood— 


— My fenfes adorn with furprize— 


From the laft line, may we not conclude, that Mr. Scriblerus jun. 
hid read Swift’s love-fong in the modern ftrain, and really taken it for a 
model. 


Art. 20. An Ode confecrated to the Memory of his Grace the Duke 


of Newcaftle, late Chancellor of the Univerjity of Cambridge. 
gto. 18S. Becket, &c. 





. This ode (which is inicribed to the Dutchefs of Newcaftie, by a fecret 


admirer of her aumberle/s qualifications and conjugal virtues) begins in a 
manner that would induce one to conclude the Author rather bewitched 
than infpired ; 
Struck dumb were the mufes, 
Diilrated and rolt! 
Their protector was milling, 
Their patron was lett! 
The {wans of his Granta no longer uprear’d 
Their arch'd necks to Heaven: a croaking was heard : 
"their wings flapp'd a dead found. . 
Several other of the flanzas are equaily fingular and abfurd. In fhore 
this ode appears to us in fuch a ‘ queftionable fhape,’ that we apprehend 
it would puzzle old Bentley himfelf to guefs what the Author would be 
at. Honeit Jaques, in the play, would, incontinentiy, characterize 
him thus: ¢ A fool, a fool—a motley fool, a miferable varlet !’ 
As you tikxeit, A&II. Se. 7. 
Art. 21. Fragmentum Tfaaci Hawkins Browne, Arm. Comple- 
tum. Anii-Bolinbrokius. Liber Secundus. Religio Medict 
altera, Adjeéta Verfione Anglia. Auétore D. Gulielmo 
Browne, Equ. Aur. Collegii Medicorum Londinenfis, Nuper 
sg nunc Patre: Societatis Regis Sodali. ato. 1s. 6d, 
wen, 





¢ Another and the fame.’ 
See our account of the firlt book, in our Review for February laf, 
pige 438. 
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ReEticrious and CONTROVERSIAL 


Art. 22. Devotional Exercifes on the New Teftament. By John 
Gillies, one of the Minifters of Glafgow. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Dilly. 1769. : 

As this is a religious, and appears to be a well intended perform- 
ance, it is not a fubjeét for many critical remarks or cenfures. It has 
reminded us of am old book of Bifhop Hall’s of Norwich, which in for- 
mer times has been much efteemed, and to which the prefeut, if we re- 
member right, bears a confiderable refemblance. ‘Thefe meditations 
and exercifes, we learn by the dedication, were part of them delivered 
in the ordina-y courfe-of reading and expounding the New Teftament, 
and in praying over what was read, in the Coliege Church of Glafgow. 
The Author confiders this method of ufing the Scriptures, as ‘*a fource 
of the trueft wifdom and rational delight; and as an excellent means of 
promoting that temper and conduct which will ever be the beft anfwer 
to the objections of infidels, and ferve to remove their prejudices againtt 
Chriftianity.” The four gofpels only are confidered in this volume, 
though the New Teftament in general is mentioned in the title-page, 
Though we cannot expect criticifm in fuch a work, we mect with feveral 
pertinent, as well as pious and ufeful obfervations ; chiefly in the form 
of petition and prayer. One remark we cannot avoid, which is, that 
the prayers are frequently and principaliy addrefied to Jefus Chri; 
how far this is agreeable to the fpirit and truth of the gofpel, we mult 
Jeave it to the Scriptures themfelves to determine. | ° 


Art. 23. Praétical Difcourfes on the leading Truths of the Go oh 
By John Witherfpoon, D. D. Prefident of the College of 
New Jerfey. 12mo.3s. Edinburgh printed, and fold by 
Dilly in London, 1768. 

Some works of this author have formerly fallen under our review, and 
are much of the fame itamp with the prefent. We are told that thele 
fermons, though firft preached on particular occafions, have been fe- 
lected in order to form a little fyftem of the truths of the gofpel, to 
point out their relation to one another, ard their influence on practice. 
The Dogtor adds, that evangelical principles have for fome time patt 
been falling greatly into dilrepute, which he takes to be the true and 
the fxgle reafon why religion is at prefent in fo lanzuihhing a ftate. 
‘* Vhe prefent attempt, he farther fays, ought not to be confidered as 
arifing from a thirft of fame; for 2 man muit judge very iil, who fhould 
expect to increafe his reputation by efpouling this defpifed caufe: neither 
are thefe difcourfes publithed, he alio tells us, as containing any thing 
better than many practical writings of the laft age, but as an endeavour 
to perpetuate the knowledge of the fame truths: if there is any thing 
particular in them, it is an atrempt to-tliuttrate the Scripture doctrine, 
by experience, and obfervations on human hire.” 

_ This is afummary of the account which the author gives us of his 

works and he afterwards adds, ** with thefe few remarks | commit 

them to the candour of the public, with very little concera as to the 


judgment of thofe who read only to pafs fentence upon the ability-ot 
the. writer.” ‘This !af refletion azey be intended for the Reviewers. 
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Re that as it may, we fhall only obferve,, that his fentiments are highly 
calviniftical, but he feems to write from the heart, and with an earneit 
defire to be ufeful. yd Hi.» 
Art. 24 Sermons on practical Subjects: To which is added a Fare 
wel Difcourfe, delivered at Paifleyin April and May, 1768. By, 
John Witherfpoon, D. D. 12mo. 3s. Glafgow printed, 
and fold by Dilly in London, 1768. ° , 
Thefe Sermons are in the fame ftrain with thofe mentioned in the 
foregoing article ; the Author informs us that they are publifhed, juft in 
the manner in which they were delivered at home. T hey have not beanty. 
of ftyle, or great depth of fentimen:, or criticifm to recommend them ; 
but without any farther account, we,may juft add, that as they feem 
animated by a fenfe of piety, and a-concern to do good, the plain re- 
flections here offered may be more truly beneficial than more elegant 
and laboured compofitions. ; Hi, 
Art. 25. Ledtures on Primitive Chriflianity, in Do‘trine, Expe- 
rience, Worfhip, Difcipline and Manners, as it appeared in the 
Church at Ferufalem, in the Time of the Apofiles. Alfo-on the 
Epiftle to the Church at Sardis. And on the Faithfulin the Days 
of Malachi. Interfperfed with Notes, Reflections and Addreffes : 
With a View to awake a becoming Zeal for the Communion of 
Saints, in Order and Love. By Benjamin Wallin.  8vo. 
5s. fewed. Keith, &c. ) 


Mr, Wallin, in his Preface, laments the degeneracy of the times, and 
the great indifference to religious ordinances, which prevails among 
numbers who preferve fome decency of conduét in other refpeéts. 
* Under thele fad circumftances, he fays, fhall ic be thought unfeafona- 
ble that we advert to the fimplicity and zeal of the firft Chriftians, with 
whom the Lord dwelt, that following the original pattern of piety and 
brotherly love, we may in like manner rejoice in his prefence and blef- 
fing ?* To thefe valuable ends, and for the help of young and ordinary 
Chriftians, he tells us, he drew up the following papers, in accomplifh- 
ing which, he adds, * I have confulted feveral writers in this and the 
century paft, from whom I have found myfelf obliged, with due refpedt, 
to differ in feveral inftances; nor will it offend the ingenuous, that [ 
have freely declared my-thoughts, on every point, as it fei] in my way ; 
this liberty is granted when the rules of decency are not tranfgrefled.” 
This is Mr. Wallin’s own account? his defign is undoubtedly good, but 
h's work is rather heavy, his ityle and manper not the mott pleafing cr 
lviting, and his fentiments, perhaps, too much reitrained and biaff-d 
by a regard to fyflem and party: at the fame time, ic muft be acknow- 
ledged he appears to write with piety, integrity and benevolence to 
mankind, It would be ha yyy if by thir, or any other means, -Chriftia: 
nity and its profeflors could be recovered to the fimplicitv and truth of 
iS primitive inftitution and fpirit, from which, it muft be allowed, 
there has been a great denarture ! 7 
Art, 26. An Alarm to Diffenters and Methedifis. 8vo. 6d. 

Keith, &Xc. 
. An idle paragraph having appeared in the London-Evening-Pott of 
March yath, importing that ‘ foothing is in agitation for refraining 
tue 
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the Methodifts and Difienters, and that no more conventicles would be 
allowed, &c.’fome wrong-headed zealot has here drawn his illiterare 
pen to encounter the faid paragraph, to expofe its fallacy, aud, more. 
over, to fhew how impolitic it would be in government, at this jane. 
ture efpecially, to think of carrying fuch a fcheme into execution, even 
{uppofing a defign of that nature were, as the paragraph-writer inf. 
nuates, really in agitation. 


Novets and Romances. 


Art. 27. The Life and Adventures of Common Senfe: an hiforical 
Allegory. 1:2mo. 28. 6d. Laurence. 

Common Sewse 18 the hero of this allegorical romance; in which 
his many ofeful virtues, and invariable re€titude of conduét, are cona 
trafted- with the perpetual indifcretions, and wild and mifchievous ex. 
ploitéof Genius, Wit, and Humour ; whofe characters are drawn 
in foch a manner as to ferve only as foils to fet off, in the moft advan. 
tageous lipht, the fuperiority of their fober, decent, and moral kinf- 
man.—It is, however, remarkable, that men of patts have been the 
moft apt to decry thofe very faculties of the mind to which they are in- 
debted for their own fame and diftinétion among their fellow mortals, 
Thus Swift obferves, that ‘* fine fenfe, and exalted fenfe, ase not half fo 
ufeful as common fenfe ;” and that ‘* there are forty men of ewzet for one 
man of fenfe.”’—Thus, too, the unknown Author of this book, (tho’, 
by the way, de is mot aSwirt) has compofed an ingenious fiction, in 
order to depreciate thofe powers of imagination, without /eme share of 


which he never could have produced an allegory worth any one’s pe-‘ 


tufal.—Yet, in juftice to this Writer’s fyftem, we muft allow, that the 
generality 6f your geniu/es, and awits, to whom we may add, your men 
of humour, and your cheice /pirits, are, in the moral view of their cha- 
ra€ters, to be numbered among the moft worthlefs rafcals, and the vileft 
of fociety:—<and, as fuch, they are reprefented in the work be- 
ore us. 

The foregoing obfervation may be deemed a very dull one. Be it 
fo: the imputation wil! however give us much lefs concern than that 
which we feel from a thorough convition that the remark is but too 
deeply founded in TrRuTH. 

Art. 28. Conflantia and her Daughter Fulia, an Italian Hiftory; 
with a Dijcourfe on Romances. 12m0. 2 Pamphlets, Price 4s. 
ftitched. Robinfon and Co. 

This Italian hiftory is compofed entirely in the hacknied tafle and 
fiyle of the French novels; and, like the reft of them (Marivaux’:, and 
a few others, excepted) abounds with marvellous incidents, bloody en- 
counters, and tragical events, tacked together without common fenie or 
probability.—In s4is country, and in thefe days of improvement in ro- 
Mance-writing, as well as in many other things, fuch falfe heroics will 
not pafs as they have done: tales of this kind, if attended to at ell, 
will now make but little impreffion on the Reader’s mind ; and will be 
forgotten as foon as read.—The flimfy performance before us, is intro- 


duced with a piefztory encomium on romance, in which that fpecies of 


Rlory-telling is preferred to real hiflory, and matters of fact: as on — 
afrurdip? 
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sfording more entertainment, but more inftrudtion :—yet this panegvri¢ 
oa invention is ftrangely preceded by an advertifcment, wherein the hif- 
tory of Conftantia is recommended on account ¢f its being founded on 
events that really happened. * Conitantia,’ feys the Advertifer, ‘ was 
daughter to the Marquis of Spinola, of a very tilultrious family in Italye 
Iris not long fince thefe adventures happened ; and there were, a few 
years ag0; perfons alive in France, who knew that unfortunate lacy.’— 
Surely the author of the prefatory difcourfe, and the writer of the preli- 
minary advertiieiment, fhould themfelves have fettled the point of pre- 
cedency between fiction and faét, before the book made its public ap- 
pearance ! ; 

Art. 29. Margaretta, Counte/s of Rainsfird: a fentimental Novel. 

12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Johnfon and Payne. 

An hufband tortured almoft to diltra€tion, by a caufelefs jealoufy, is 
here moft unaccountably made to conceal it, fo carefully, from every 
one even the fufpected parties, that (ambiguous incidents confpiring to 
prevent this felf-tormentor from being undeceived) a whole family js 
rendered unhappy, though nobody can tell why: until the plot 
and myftery are unravelled, in the conclufion, The conduct of this 
tory, which is conveyed in the modith form of deters, is totally abfurd 
and unnatural ; yet fome of the incidents are affecting, the language ts 
not inelegant, and the fentiments are—paffable; but there are very 
fewofthem to be met with in the work, notwithitanding it is pro- 
felledly offered to the public as—a fentimeatal novel, N 


PoLITICAL, , 


Art. 30. Rational Refults upon the prefent State of the Nationa 
Debt, with a regular and infallible.Procefs for df:harging the 
fame ina very few Years. 4to. 28. Newcaftle printed, and 
fold by Johnfon in Pater-nofter-row, London. 

Give a politician bat a fufficiency of money, and he will undoubtedly 
be able to difcharge the national debt; the procuring the money is the 
only difficulty ; and «when this is cvercome, the method here recom- 
mended may, in the empirical ftyle, be admitted to be zvfallible. The 
fir flep generally taken, is to project a few more taxes, which added to 
our prefent moit heavy impofitions, will, in a given term of years, per- 
form the feat: this however fuppofes a uniform ftate of political con- 
du&, undiflurbed by parties at home, or enemies abroad, a ftability 
little co be depended on for any continuance. It has indeed been thought, 
byfome, that an honeft attention to the falus populi, would lead to a 
ngid f{crutiny into the application of the revenue now raifed, through 
‘very department, before new impofitions are projeled ; when fome 
difcoveries and reformations might chance to be made, equivaient to 
Wo or three new taxes. But this is mere matter of conjeéture. 

The fcheme of the prefent writer will appear in the following 
extracts : 

_ * Let the legiflative power orly do by conftitutional authority, what 

salmoit every day done in Change Ally, without any very vifible or 

rational authority at all. I mean to fay, fink the public funds to fonie- 
thing under par, by, which means the principal debt of 130 millions, 
may be reduced (and not lefs than 4s. 6d. in the pound) to at mott 

Rev, April, 1769. Aa 100,700,000 ; 
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300,000,000; which’is all the debt I would wifh to be difcharged by 
the other fellow factors of the kingdom, 

‘ But all the while this annual fum is paying off, the reduced flock 
mutt and will receive the full intereft of its capital par, that is to fay 
every 771. or thereabouts, will be intitled to the intereft of 1001. % 
that, upon the whole, if the oldeit ftock is paid off firft, it will not only 
very much Ieflen the difcount, but make it no great hardfhip to any of 
the proprictors.—— 

¢ The finking fund being the next thing I mean to make free with, 
IT hope, fo much of it 2s can be fpared may be appropriated to the pre. 
fent purpofe: but how much that will be, I muit own, 1 cannot pre- 
fume to fay, 1] with, indeed, it could be fixed at 2,000,000; but if it 
fhould prove more, fo much the better, as the work would be the fooner 
effected: but if it fhould prove to be much lefs, ways and means mu} 
be found to fupply it- deficiency. 

‘ This 1s the foundation upon which we mufi raife the fabric of our 
future freedom, and to form the glorious fuperilru¢ture one adequate 
levy of four millions more for twelve years only will be wen’ 
ing: and, as the land owners, the ttock holders, and the cath matters 
of the kingdom, are the people principally concerned in the real pro. 
perty of the nation: thefe only | mean to call upon, and beg tor af. 
fiftance in this moi important undertaking, 

‘ To raife which fim equally and equitably, is the next qucftion to 
be folved, or at leaft attempted. — 

* Firft then, I would endeavour to recommend a fellowhhip or focial 
tax of two fhillings in the pound, to be equally levied upon all the land 
owners and cafh maiters of the kingdom,— 

* Secondly, It is humbly propoted to raife a poll tax, upon all free- 
holders and freemen of cities and boroughs, at 19s. per vote; for, as 
they are chiefly the people who avail themfe!ves of all the lucrative ad- 
vantages arifing from the feveral branches of government, it is but equi- 
tably juil, that they fhould contribute moft towards relieving its dif 
trefles ; and, that this may prove no hardfhip upon any one, let it be 
levied only upon fuch as do not, of their own accord, reliaquifh their 
refpective rights of fuffrage in all fuch provinces, cities, and boroughs, 
where they co not chufe to pay for them ; for ewer.’ 

Such are the Rational Refults offered to the public; of which, the laf 
humble propofal, with the alternative propofed, is not the lealt curious 
part: Englith liberty is here profeffedly treated as a contraband commo- 
dity, a tax being laid on one of our mott valuable privileges, which in 
the very terms of the propofal, is fuppoied calculated to reduce it. The 
Author has therefore fome reafon to add, that ¢ if it fhould fave place, 
probably it may give fo great a blow to bribery, as may fap the very 
foundation of corruption :’ for extingt vores will not bear a great pre- 
mium. 

If taxation has been extended fo far, that nothing remains unappro- 
priated except the mere privileges annexed to Britifh property, our cafe 
is lamentable indeed ! ; , 
Art. 31. The True Conflitutional Means of putting an End to the 

Difputes between Great Britein and the American Colantes, $V 

1s. Becket. 

The beit expedient for putting an end to the prefeat difputes abcut 
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taxation betwixt Great Britain and her colonies, according to the Author 
ofthis performance, 1s,—a@ tax upon all the lands ppiled Ly Britifh fub- 
as in America, ad valorem of their rents, to be for ever rated by the 
impofition of the land-iax in Great Britain ; So thai toe fame ca which 
impofes the one, focula impose the other, always in the fame Cegree, 

Every Britifh fubject, ne feys, mutt acknowledge, that the directive 
influence (the Author's own words, of the Britith late remains with the 
Brith legiflatere, who are the only proper judges of what concerns the 
general welfare of the whol: empire. It becomes every county there- 
fre, and every province, we are told, to fabmit to the burdens impofed 
upon them in common with their fellow-fuljects for the defence of the 
fate, when it appears thot thofe burdens are impofed, not partially, 
batin a juft aac equal proportion, Now the land-tax, which he pro- 
poles, 35 in its very nature unepprefiive, he tells us, and equally well 
fyited to the pooreit, as to the richeft province of the Britifh empire. 

The colonies, in general, he is of opinion, are rich; but what he 
gliedges in fupport of this opinion feems to be vague and. unfatif- 
fittory. R- 
Art. 32. Remarks on the Appendix to the prefint State of the Nation. 

Qvo, 1s. R. Davis. 

Very inconfittently has this remarker employed threefcore pages to re- 
fate a writer whofe performances, he fays, are held in univerfal cone 
tempt. He thinks it more than profable, that the Author of the State 
of the Nation, and Appendix, inttead of being a man of rank, as was 
fyppoikd, is only fome perion of a very fubordinate fate, and moft 
alluradly of very confined talents, and totally ignorant of the fubject on 
which he pretends to write. In fine, he hefitate, not to pronounce 
him to he neither a politicias, a financier, or a man converfant with 
practical bufinefs.—We fhou!d have thought better of this affuming 1e- 
marker, if, inftead of thus affecling to contemn his opponent, he had 
candidly ostended to his reafonings, and, by the weight of his own 
arguments, (of which he is very fparing) fhewn bimfelf to be mafter of 
even but half the abilities * of the writer whom he has prefumed to ate 
ack with {o much rucenefs. 

* We fay no-hing as to the principles, or the views of the writer of 
the fate of the action; neither are we of his party, or of any party : 
noi in any zztere/? but that of rue PEOPLE,—which we are convinced, 
isfeliom, ifeve:, the primary object of party-purfuits—be their public 
profeyiens what they will. 





HERALDRY. 

Art. 39. The Pocket Herald; or, a complete View of the prefent 
Peerage of Enzland, Scotland, and Ireland, TVith all the Arms 
engraved and blazoned. Giving'an accurate Account of the noble 
Peers of thofe three Kingdoms, their Births, Marriages, and 
Ize, their feveral Employments, Titles, Creations and Refidences ; 
including all the late Alterations and Additicns, to the prefent Time, 
2 vols. {mail 12mo. 7s. Almon. 1769 
The teveral particulars mentioned in the title, are concifely reprefent- 

ed in this little work ; which may be looked upon as an ufeful pocket- 

companion for fuch readers as chufe to become acquainted with the va- 
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rious conneétions and alliances of the prefent reprefentatives of al} Our 
noble families ; for we are not to look for their anceffors here; which 
indeed, the narrow limits of the performance wou'd, by no means, ad. 
mit of, ——— M:/fakes mutt always be expeéted in writings of this na. 
ture: and theretore the wonder fhould not be too great, to find it here 
afferted, that the earl of Effingham is ftill wzmarried 5 though his lord. 
fhip was, in fact, doubly married, to one and the fame lady, firlt in 
Scotland, and afterwards in England, above three years ago, ———___. 
At p. 89, lady Charlotte Finch, * who is governels to the prince of 
Wales and prince Frederick,’ 1s made to be daughter to the earl of 
Winchelfea; though fhe is really the widow of his late brother, the 
honourable William Finch, Eig; and daughter of the late earl of 
Pomfret. 

li the Scotch part, the duke of Montrofe is faid to have married a 
daughter (inftead of fifter) of the prefent duke of Ru laud ;——and in 
that of Ireland, the earl of Moira is faid to have martied a daughter of 
Theophilus late earl of Haffings ; which wa:, inceed, the xame, but 
not the ¢/tle of her ladythip’s fatner. | 

Bat though we find fome particulars wrong ; many more are to be 
met with, properly reprefeated :——and the encomiums paffed upon the 
earl of Chatham, and lord Vownfhend, in particular, for their patriotic 
conduét in the courfe of the late war, do credit to the writer, as well as 
juftice to thofe noble Loids; who have merited fo greatly of their 
country Mhe arms are the fame that have appeared already, in 
Almor’s Royal Kalendar. P. 
Art. 34. The extine Pecrage of England: containing a fuccin® Ac 

count of all the Peers wioje titles are expired : with their Defcents, 

Marriages, and Iffues; Offices in Government, and memorable 

Aéiions. From the Conguefi to the Year 1769. By the late Mr. 

Solomon Bolton. 8vo. §s. Rivington, 

Memoiis of eminent men afford not only a pleafing amufement, but 
alfo the moft inftructive leffons : for no ftudy, perhaps, can be better cal- 
culated to impiefs on the reader a love of virtue, avd a defire of being 
ufefal to mankmd. ‘To do juttice, therefore, to the chara€ters of men 
of merit, is u doubtedly a debt of gratitude ; but the limited defign of 
general hilory will not always adinit of particularizing many things te- 
Jative to perfons who make a confiderable figure therein, and which, 
neverthelefs, are by no means uninterefting. § Chere ts a particular, 
Jikewife, which frequently occafions much embarraff nent to the readers 
of our h ftory, arifieg fiom the fimilaricy of titles and offices ; whica 
frequently occaficns-a mittake as to identity of perfon, by afcribing ac- 
tions to thofe who never performed them, and twereby injuring, though 
undefignedly, the memory of tho!e who did.’ The elucidating thole 
particulars, fo far as relates to fuch noble families whofe tides are now 
extinét, is the profeffed defign of this work ; which appears to be exe- 
¢ated with as much accuracy, as can be well expe&ed, where fuch a 
multiplicity of occurences and dates are to be conrested in one diltinet 
views We mut, however, jut remark, that forme extinct utes are 
mot ‘ot found here; particularly that of lord Lexington, whofe only 
furviving daughter and heir was married to the prefent duke of Ruitand, 
and brcught tae Sutton’s eflate and name into that family. iu 5 

rt. >° 
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Art. 35- 47 exting? Peerage of England; containing an Account of 
all thofe noble Families whofe Titles are extinét. From the earlieft 


Account to the prefent Time. Smalli2mo. 3s.6d. Almon, 

1760. : = 

This piece is drawn up on nearly the fame plan with the preceding ; 
and though executed in a narrower compafs, is yet extended farther 
back, even into the times of the Saxoz kings; and alfo exhibits a greater 
number of ancient barons, after the conqueft, than are to be found in 
the other account. But flill it cannot boaft of being entirely free from 
ammifions :—for inftance ; no mention is here made of the unfortunate 
lord Mobun, who loft his life in a duel with duke Hamilton,—though, 
upon that event, the title became exting, in 1712. 

At p. 218, the editor has obliged the public with a real curiofity, the 
preamble to the patent * creating the infamous judge ‘7efferies a peer, 
by james If, That weak prince, amongft other inftances of fulfome 
aculation, is here made to a; ply the fol’owwg words to one, who little 
merited fuch a compliment :——‘ Capit lis Fufticiarius Regtt Banci apud 
Weftmonafterium, ubi etiamnum Jedet ju/titiam et tutelam fubditis noftris ad 
Normam legis intrepide et fideliter adminifirans,’ Rilum teneatis ! 





* From the oRIGINAL, now in the poffeffion of James Bindley, Efq; 
commiffioner of the ftamp-ofiice. P 
ad 


MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 36. An appeal to the Public, touching the Death of Mr. George 


Clarke, who received a blow at Brentford, on the 8th of December 
laf, of which he languifhed and died on the 14th of the fame 
month, By Fobn Fost, Surgeon. 8vo.1s. Davis. 

Every news-paper in the kingdom having been filled with the difputes 
concerning the death of George Clarke, who was wounded by the 
rioters, at the memorable election at Brentford, in December laft, we 
fhall therefore be very brief in our mention of particulars, of which 
fearceany body can be ignorant. 

Two of the rioters, Balf and M’Quirk, being indi&ted at the Old 
Bailey, for the murder of the above-mentioned perfon, were convicted, 
onthe evidence of feveral witneffes, befide our Author, who had exa- 
mined the body of the deceaied. Mi, Foot, it feems, was afterwards 
applied to by Mefirs. Bromfield and Ranby, furgeons of eminence,— 
who obtained from him a written declaration, tending to foften the 
rigor of the evidence be had given; viz. ‘* I John Foot, furgeon, of 
Holles-ftieet, Cavendith fquare, declare it is my opinion +, that in cafe 
proper care had been taken of the deceafed Mr. George Clarke, whofe 
head I examined on ‘Thuriday Dec. 15. 1768,—that in all probability 
he would have recovered.” ‘This was dated Feb. 15. 176g. 

It farther appears, that foon after the declaration, (perhaps not very 
dilcreetly made, as above, by Mr. Foot,) a doubt arofe in the r I 


a 


t Uhis declaration mult have appeared the more maicrial, to the 
gentlemen who were fo fobicitous to obtain it, as it might, with 
rong effe&t, be oppofed to Mr. F.’s former certificate, that he did verily 
believe, to the bet of his judgment, that Clarke’s death was owing to 
the wound in hishead. Sworn, before the coroner’s jury, Dec. 15. 
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breaft,—and, by command, a court ef examiners of the furgeon’s company 

was held, at which our Author, voluntarily attending, was examined 

by thofe learned and experienced gentlemen ;—who finally gave it as 
their opinion, that Clarke did wet die of the wound he received at 

Brentford: whereupon, the two moters uncer fentence of death were 

ardoned, 

Mr. Foot however, refleQing on what had paffed, and conceiving 
that his characier might be thereby affected, decmed it expedient hg 
appeal to the putlic, in his own juflification ; ; and not chufing to a@ 
wnerely on the defenfive, he has made a very fmart attack on the fur- 
geons, particularly on Mr. Gromfeld ;—nor ‘does he ipare even ** fych 
dames as Grafton and Rochford :” but the warmth with which his ani- 

mated performance is written, will probably be confidered, by the cool, 
impartial reader, as paitziing too much of the inflamatory party- (piri, 
fo generally prevalent among us, at this critic . aay dangerous juncture, 

Art. 37. A courter-appeal to the jedi nc, touching the death of George 
Clarke; in anjwer to Mr. Fost. 8vo. 1s. ‘Robfon. 

Very litle to the purpore. ‘i he author has nothing to offer but gene- 
ra! and vavue oblervations on the fubject; and probably had nothing in 
View by the publication of his pamphlet, bur the emoluments of the 
impretion. His conclufive rem ak, however, may not be thought al- 
together i impertinent ; though ii expvefied : 

‘If, favs he, Mr. F. had conined is appeal to fuch matters as were 
within his profefion, as a furgeon, and made it purely a chjrurgical per- 
formance ; it might have had {ome weight with the ignorant part of the 
peblic, who are not always able to invel tigate intricate truths *. But 
having introduced the aflair of St. George’s- fields, and an dhandance of 
other political mat ter, all foreign to his fubject, or at leaft to what ought 
to have been the on!y fubject of his appeal! ; he has thoroughly convin- 
ced the woild, (notwithitauding the afiertion he fets out with, that he 
is unconnected with al! party) that he is cs warm a friend to a certain 
faction, and as zealoufly attached to the caufe, as the molt ambitious 
leader in it.’ 

* Sagely obferved, indeed! * Ignorant people are not always able to 
inveftigaie intricate iruths : nobcay wall dif} nute this. 

Art. 38. The Blow; or an Inquiry into the Caufes of the late Mr. 
Clarke s Death, Juppojed to have been killed at Krentford. Humily 
inferibed to the Pubiic. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart, 
Mr. Dale Ingram, furgeon of Chrift’s Hofpital, author of fe- 

veral pieces, in the w: y of his profefiion, Sr pie mentioned in our 

Revietv, is the writer of this In quiry, pud blithed as a counter-blow to 

Mr. Foou’s performance. Mr. In; gram int ellioates the fubjeci as a fur- 

geon, and anatomilt ; and, as a man of expericace in his bufinels, he 

decides upon it; and confirms the judgment pronounced by the com- 
mittee of examining furgeons.—-ne concludes, that he fees no fubitan- 
tial reafons for belic ving that either the blow [given by Bait or Mac- 
quirk] or its effeéts, were the canfe of the death of Mr, Clarke. He 
rather infers, from the circumiiances afcertained, that his death might 
arife from a furfeit, producing a violent inflamatory fever ; and this fur- 
feit, from travelling at leait twenty miles on the Thurfday *, without 





® ihe Sth of Dec, the day of ele Sion, on which he received the blow, 
fuffi cient 
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fuficient food : inftead thereof, drinking wine, rum, brandy, and thefe 
repeated almott all day long till late in the evening, fetting [ Siting, if 
you pleafe, Sir!] up, &c.—From fuch caufes, our author thinks, with 
very good reafon, it may have frequently happened, that perfons in the 
prime of youth have lof their lives. He doubts not but fome of his 
readers may recolle&t fuch cafes, ‘I have heard, fays he, of people 
over walking themfelves, drinking too much, and dying as it were fud- 
denly of inflammatory fevers, ina few days, which our anceftors and 
arents commonly called, and now fay is, a furfeit.’ 

On the whole, there appears no reafon to doubt the pofibility of the 
man’s recovery from the efteéts of the tow, had he taken cue care 
himfelf, and applied, in time, toa furgeon: but hether the rioters 
who affaulted and wounded him were therefore proper objects of his 
Majefty’s clemency. is ancther gueftion, 

Art. 39. 4 Vindication of the Pome cf G > in Anfsrer to @ 
Letter figned Junius, infirted in the Public Advertifer gf 
March 18. Svo. 1s. Nicoll. 

A fpirited anti-mini“erial writer having, of Jate, occafionally ap- 
neared in fome of the public papers under the aflumed name of Juaius; 
and having, in a letter addreffed to the duke of Grafton, very freely 
cenfured his grace, as fi it minifter, on eccount of the pardon granted 
to the Brentford rioters convicted of the murcer of George Clarke 5 
the author of the pamphict before us, hat undertaken to repel this bold 
attack on his prace’s character and conduct: and he hath executed this 
tak with a degree of jolidity and judgment, which will probably have 
its due weight with the generality of bis readers.—He is, however, by 
no means a match for his antagoniit, with refpe& to the powers of the 
pen. 








AbDITION to the PoETICAL ARTICLES. 
Art. 40. Poems, on feveral Occafians. By C. S. in his Majefty’s 
Sea-fervice. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Hawes, &c. 1768. 

There is fome wit, and more humonr, in this shiming fon of Nep- 
tune; but moit of his deferfptions, par.icularly thofe of ce:tain frequent 
fcenes on fhipboard, (though they might well ferve to fet the quarter- 
deck on a roar) are fo very i: delicate, that we thini: his book ought to 
be confined to the rough element from whence it feems to have fprung. 
Art. 41. Lyric Confelaticn:. With the Speech of Alderman V— 

delivered in a Dream, at the King’s Bench Prifon, the Evening of 

bis Inauguration. With acuricus Frontifpiece. gto. 3s. Al- 

mon. 1769. 

The fionti!piece confil's of a celeftial clobe on which is delineated a 
new confleilation in the form of a boot, with a fox feizing a gcole that 
fit: on the top of it. 

The Lyvic pieces, except two, are imitations of Horace, which the 
Author fays were written for the confolation or entertainment of a friend 
who is confined to a prifon, not for debt, but for having paid his debts 5 
‘he gave up all he was worth, fays this Author, to an honeft tradefman 
upon a fimple contract, without leaving himfelf one fhilling to oppofe the 
ftitious claims of a confederacy of attornies.’ 

In the imitations there is a freedom and {pirit, which many other im 
tations have wanted: the Reader will eafily eftimate the merit of the 
performance fiom the following fpecimen : 
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Ode VIIIth of the 4th Book. 
To Daniet Wes, E(q; 


I would with all my heart and foul, 
Send every friend a golden bowl, 

And with each bow! a purfe of gold, 
To fill the bowl and make it {mile, 
And to fecure the bow! awhile, 

From being either pawn’d or fold. 


Toevery military friend, 
Heroic tripods I would fend, 
Tripods fit only for brave fellows; 
That 1s to fay, cratches a:pair, 
And one ftout leg of the fame ware, 
, Made like the:nofiet of a bellows. 


Piétures I'd fend of every {chool, 
I am fo generous a fool, 

With itatues too and bufts for niches, 
Theie I would fend to.none but you, 
The prince and mirror of virta, 

If 1 was mafter of fuch riches. 


The Author has printed the Latin original with his imitations, and 
we would gladly fave our Readers the trouble of turning to the book, 
but cannot {pare room. 

There is nothing eitherin the imitations, or the two original pieces, 
that is adapted to the fituation of the friend for whofe fake they are faid 
to have been written; nor even any piece of general confolation. 

The alderman’s fpeech in a dream, is againft abolifhing the difline- 
tion of parties, or rather the names whig and tory ; and the principal 
reafon 1s to prevent virtue from being confounded with vice ; ‘ the com- 
moneft ftreetwa'ker in the fuburbs of virtue, fays the dreaming alder- 
man, that never refufed any favour but the laft, and the moft common 
whig, deferve better from mankind than to be ranked with common 
whores, and confounded with hackney tories,’ There are fome ftrokes 
of a certain kind of humour in this piece which are exceptionable, ia 
proportion as they are characterittic. H. 

ee Our Readers will, probably, on this occafion, recollect the droll 
and whimfical author of Crazy Tales: fee Review, Vol. xxvi. p. 450 
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